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New Governors of Three New England States 
































INVITATION. 


Vist tors are always welcome at The 
Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 
& © 


New England and Other Matters. 


F the six New England governors, three 

were reélected last fall. The other three 
are serving their first terms. Governor Pothier 
of Rhode Island was elected in November for 
a fifth term, Governor Foss of Massachusetts 
for a third term of one year, and Governor 
Baldwin of Connecticut for a second term of 
two years. Governor Pothier is a Republican ; 
Governors Foss and Baldwin are Democrats. 
The new governors are William T. Haines in 
Maine, Samuel D. Felker in New Hampshire, 
and Allen M. Fletcher in Vermont. In Ver- 
mont and in New Hampshire there was no 
choice at the polls. The election, therefore, 
went to the legislatures. That cannot happen 
again in New Hampshire, for the people of the 
state have approved a constitutional amend- 
ment that provides for election by a plurality 
of the popular vote, a rule already in effect in 
most other states. 

Governor Haines of Maine is a Republican 
who has filled other offices, including that of 
attorney-general. He was born on a farm in 
Levant, Maine, in 1854, and is a graduate of 
the University of Maine and of the Albany 
Law School. Since 1878 he has practised law 
in Waterville. He has also been engaged in 
lumbering and other business enterprises. 
Governor Felker of New Hampshire is the 
first Democratic governor that the state has 
had in a generation. He was born on a farm 
near Rochester in 1859, and was graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1882. He has practised 
law in Rochester, and, like Governor Haines 
of Maine, has been interested in extensive 
business enterprises outside his profession. 
He has been Mayor of Rochester, and has 
served in the legislature. 

Governor Fletcher of Vermont is a Repub- 
lican. He is a native of the state, and has 
been engaged in business undertakings there 
and in the West. . 

HERE is no occasion for surprise in this 

country at the hospitality with which the 
British people have received the suggestion of 
a committee of their countrymen that the cen- 
tenary of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States be marked by placing a monu- 
ment to Washington in Westminster Abbey. 
The English people have long regarded Wash- 
ington as a great Englishman, and English 
writers have paid high tribute to him. This 
is their point of view: ‘‘George Washington 
was an Englishman who happened to be born 
in Virginia, and who prevented a German 
prince named George III from fastening au- 
tocracy on the British people in America.’’ 
The more the rest of the world honors Wash- 
ington, the better we Americans like it. 
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of the cost of food is due to the expense of 
distributing the food. The parcel-post may 


their common advantage. Suppose, for example, 
that a family in Boston pays thirty-eight cents 
a pound for butter. In some town a hundred 


twenty-eight cents. For ten pounds of butter 
in the city market the city man must pay 
three dollars and eighty cents. For the same 
amount in the country village he will have to 
pay only two dollars and eighty cents, if he 
deals direct with the farmer. The cost of 
sending the ten pounds of butter one hundred 
and fifty miles is forty-two cents. Thus the 
city man gets his butter fresh from the pro- 
ducer for three dollars and twenty-two cents, 
a saving of fifty-eight cents. On many other 


principle applies; and the man in the country 
has the same advantage in respect to many 
things that he must buy of the city merchant. 
The cheapness and convenience of the system 
are likely to be more and more appreciated as 
the public becomes accustomed to the service. 
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BEHIND THE YOSEMITE FALLS. 


HE desire for close observation that ani- 
mates the naturalist often leads him into 
adventures that seem reckless to others. 

Mr. John Muir, in his book, ‘‘The Yosemite, ’’ 
thus describes his intimate method of studying 
a waterfall : 


A wild scene, but not a safe one, is made by 
the moon as it ap h the edge of the 
Yosemite Falls when one is ind it. Once, 
after enjoying the night-song of the waters 
and watching the formation of the color bow 
as the moon came round domes and sent 
her beams into the wild ngees, I ventured out 
on the narrow bench that extends behind the 
fall from Fern Ledge, and began to admire the 
dim-veiled grandeur of the view. I could see 
the fine, gauzy threads of the fall’s filmy border 
by having the light in front; and wishing to 
look at the moon through the meshes of some 
of the denser portions of the fall, 1 ventured 
to creep farther behind it while it was gently 
wind-swayed, without taking sufficient thought 
about the eeeeeene of its swaying back to 
its natural position after the wind pressure 
should be removed. 

The effect was enchanting, fine, savage music 
sounding above, benea’ around me, while 
the moon, apparently in the very midst of the 
rushing waters, seemed to be struggling to 
keep her pl on account of the ever-varying 
form and density of the water masses through 
which she was now darkly veiled or 
ecli by a rush of thick-headed comets, now 

ng out openi between their 
tails. was in a fairy-land between the dark 
wall and the wild throng of illumined waters, 
but suffered sudden disenchantment; for, like 
the witch scene in Alloway Kirk, ‘‘in an 
a wn all a pl — — : +7 = 
8 comets, thin harmless- ng in the 
distance, but they felt ey solid and 
stony when they struck my shoulders, like a 
mixture of choking spray and gravel and big 
hailstones. Instinct se A dropping on my 
knees, I gripped an ang 
up like a young fern frond with my 
against my breast, and in this attitude sub- 
mitted as best I could to my thundering bath. 

The heavier masses seemed to strike like 
cobblestones, and there was a confused noise 
of many waters about my ears—hissing, gur- 
gling, clashing sounds that were not heard as 
music. The situation was quickly realized. 
How fast one’s thoughts burn in such times 
of stress! I was weighing chances of escape. 
Would the column be swayed a few inches 
away from the wall, or would it come still 
closer? The fall was in flood, and not so lightly 
would its ponderous mass be swayed. My 
fate seemed to depend on a breath of the ‘‘idle 
wind.’’ It was moved gently forward, the 
pounding ceased, and I was once more visited 
»y glimpses of the moon. But fearing I might 
be caught at a disadvantage in ing too 
hasty a retreat, I moved only a few feet along 
the bench to where a block of ice lay. I wedged 
myself between the ice and the wall, and lay 
face downward, until the steadiness of the 





HE memory of John Hancock, the first 
Governor of Massachusetts under the state 
constitution and one of the great leaders in 


the cause of freedom, has been somewhat | daylight, got an 


| light gave me encouragement to rise and get 
|away. Somewhat nerve-shaken, drenched and 
| benumbed, I made out to build a fire, warmed 
| myself, ran — reached my cabin before 

our or two of sleep, and 


neglected in the commonwealth that he served | 2Wokesound and comfortable, better, not worse, 


so long and so well. For many years his | 
grave in the old Granary Burying Ground 
was unmarked, and his historic old mansion 
on Beacon Hill was demolished half a century | 
ago. Now the Sons of the American Revolu- | 
tion are planning to pay him a belated tribute | 
by placing a bronze bust of him and a tablet | 
to his memory in Doric Hall, in the Massa- | 
chusetts State House. The statue that stands | 
in the Capitol in Washington will furnish | 
a model for the bust. Hancock’s pompous | 
manner prevented his being personally popu- | 
lar with his contemporaries, and he had other | 
shortcomings; but we may well forget his | 
faults in appreciation of his splendid services. | 
Let us not forget that at a time when very | 
many of the Americans of Hancock’s wealth | 
and social station were either openly or | 
secretly favorable to the cause of Great 
Britain, Hancock himself was the strong 
friend of independence. 
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ILL the parcel-post serve to lower the 
cost of living in other ways than by re- 
ducing the expense of forwarding parcels? 
There are those who believe that the system 
offers a partial solution of the problem. Much 





for my hard midnight bath. 
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HOW CARPEAUX OBTAINED AN 
AUDIENCE. 
(Cwm UX, the famous French sculptor, 


whose spirited and vigorous work was in | 


marked contrast with the lifeless pseudo- 
classic art of his countrymen of the last cen- 
tury, achieved his success only through the 
most indomitable perseverance and earnest 
devotion to his work. An anecdote in Lecture 
Pour Tous illustrates the sculptor’s courage. 


Carpeaux had won a government scholarship, 
the Prix de Rome, and was studying in the 
Italian capital. Toward the close of his stay 
in that city, he conceived an idea for a group 
representing Ugolino, a figure in early Italian 
history, in the Tower of Hunger with his 
sons. 

When Carpeaux made known his intentions, 
however, he was met by a storm of protest. 
Prix de Rome scholars were subject to certain 
rules and restrictions, and the director declared 
that no holder of a scholarship should waste 
his time on_so unworthy and unclassical a 
subject as Ugolino. Carpeaux’s faith in his 
inspiration remained unshaken, however, and 
he refused to give up his project. 

‘*At least, ’’ argued the director, ‘‘banish the 


bring the producer and consumer together, to al 


and thirty miles away, where the family has | 
friends, a dairy-farmer sells his butter to the | 
local retailer or the city commission man for | 


e of the rock, curled | 


| children from the composition. Make the man 
| alone, and call it Saint Jerome. ’’ 
| ‘* Never!’ cried C ux. ‘* There are 
too many Saint Jeromes!’’ 
Finally the young sculptor received a reluc- 
| tant permission to work out his conception; 
| then a new difficulty arose. The allotted two 
years at Rome had almost e and Car- 
ux did not want to leave the P where 
e had received the inspiration for Ugolino 
with the work still unfinished. His own 
resources were too slender to permit his stay- 
ing without aid from the government. 
Accordingly, he set off for Paris to obtain 
the sanction of the minister of arts to prolong 
his stay. He was doomed to renewed disap- 
pointments, for he found that he could not 
obtain an audience with the minister without 
a letter of admission. All his efforts to secure 
one were as fruitless as his attempts to reach 
= —— by mail. —_ - 
ne day, however, when Carpeaux presen 
himself A the antechamber, and the usher 
asked, as usual, whether he had a letter of 
admission, he replied, without hesitation, ‘‘ Cer- 


He produced a large roll of , which he 
handed to the usher. he latter exam- 
ined its wrappings in a supercilious manner, 
but finally consented to convey this extraordi- 
nary letter to the minister. He soon returned, 
much abashed, and bearing the information 
that the minister would be glad to see Mon- 
sieur C ux at once. : 

The roll of paper that C ux had sent in 
was the preliminary sketch of the Ugolino. So 
impressed was the minister with the stre 
and vigor.of the conception that he unhesita- 
tingly granted Carpeaux a two years’ extension 
of his _ f ae. — fai bee toa 

laced, for the Ugolino, when comple 
forth the highest praise, and proved one of the 
| seulptor’s greatest achievements. 


® © 
| A PIANIST’S POISE. 


| CYELECTIONS from the ‘‘Diary’’ of forty 

years of the eminent musician, Mr. Georg 
Henschel, have been printed in the London 
| Daily Telegraph. One of the bits ,tells of 
| a luncheon party that met at the Golden Goose 


‘at Breslau on the morning of a day on which 
Anton Rubinstein and Mr. Henschel were to 


| join forces in an important concert. 


‘*We seated ourselves at the large table in 
the middle of the room,’’ says Mr. Henschel, 
‘tat the other end of which was the only other 

—_ in the room—a locally well-known ama- 
r musician, an army surgeon by =. 
| Our party consisted of Rubinstein, 

| Sander (a famous publisher) and myself. We 
had just our luncheon when from the 
other end of the room came the surgeon’s 
Boe “Sand how did like T; 

‘ST say, ler, how you like Tansig 
the other day ?” 

‘*Sander, by nature a shy, meek little man, 
got red in the face, and was still composing a 
= reply, aa. the irrepressible surgeon 

01 


‘* “Well, I can tell you that, compared with 
jeu, ubinstein is no more than a mere 
threshing-flail.’ 

‘*In Germany this expression implies more 
than the rude agricultural implement; it indi- 
cates a particularly ill-mannered, uncouth and 
rude person. A hideous silence followed; we 
| dropped our sou’ ns in consternation, and 
| suddenly the surgeon realized in whose presence 
he was. But Rubinstein sat quite unmoved. 

‘**Pray pay no attention to this; a public 
man must not mind such things, and to tell 
ar | the truth, I rather like them!’ 
sa 


commodities and over other distances the same | tainly 
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DOCTOR COLLYER’S ANVIL 
Ta anvil that stood in the blacksmith 


shop of Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer’s father, 

at which the famous preacher learned his 
earlier trade, is carefully preserved by Unity 
Church, in Chicago, of which Doctor Collyer 
was pastor for twenty years. The Springfield 
Republican tells how the interesting relic was 
| obtained. 
| A parishioner, traveling abroad, happened 
| to make a visit in Yorkshire, and stumbled 
}across the old —s almost hidden among 
‘the newer houses of the growing town. The 





| visitor inspected with some interest an old 


anvil standing in one corner of the shop. 

‘*How long has that anvil been here?’’ he 
asked of the eoogetee. 

‘*Why,’’ said the blacksmith, ‘‘it must have 
been here nigh thirty or forty years. ’’ 

‘*Well, I will give you twice as much for it 
as will buy a new one.’’ 

‘*Certainly, ’’ replied the puzzled smith ; ‘‘but 
I would like to know what you want with this 
old anvil. ’’ 

‘*T will tell you. There was formerly an 
sppeenticn in this shop who used to work at it. 


a great preacher. 
him, and I wish to carr 
to America, as a memorial of the humble begin- 
| ning of his life.’’ 

| ® © 


NO HARUN - AL-RASCHID. 
HEN old George III visited a subject 
incognito, the subject was usually not 
much the better for the monarch’s 
munificence. 
George used to 
sometimes he would feel in his pockets and 


find he had no money; often he would ask a 
man a hundred questions, about the number 





onstantin | tion to their service. 


was all he | 
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Make sure of getting the best Mustard 
by saying to your grocer, 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 

















POULTRY PAPER pecodicait tp- 

fo: date; tells 

all you want to know about care and man- 

agement of poultry for pleasure or profit. 
‘our months for 10 cents. 

POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 40, Syracuse, N.Y. 


PRIZE-WINNING POULTRY 
Our Pittsfield Strain Maine-bred birds won more 
= at the big Boston Show than any other Barred 

ocks exhibited there—6 regular and 11 specials. 


Day-Old Chicks and Hatching Eggs 


from Pittsfield stock cost but little. We ship any distance. 
ive 





free book, ‘‘Money-M: s 
the help you who keep poultry need to make it pay. 
PITTSFIELD POULTRY FARM CO., 18 Main St., Pittsfield, Me. 


None genuine unless 
stamped Henderson. 








Filled with 3 quarts of hot water, will keep warm for 
hours. A great comfort to,those gesping in cold rooms. 
Fine for autos. SENT BY PARCEL ST 


TO ANY NEW ENGLAND ADDRESS FOR . 
Dorchester Pottery Works, 19 Preston Street, 


Mass. 








14 Carat Gold and 
Hub-Mark Rubbers 


To be useful, gold must contain alloy. 
14 carat is the established standard for 


| best wearing quality. 


In rubbers, Hub-Marks represent 14 
carat gold. If they were made any finer 


| their cost would increase out of all propor- 








boy has now become a famous man and | 
Thousands love and honor | 
this anvil with me | 


ive a guinea sometimes; 


of his family, about his oats and beans, about | 
| the rent he paid for his house, and then ride on. | 


On one occasion he played the part of King 
Alfred, and turned a piece of meat with a 
string at a cottager’s home—for he poked his 
red face into hundreds of cottages round about. 


| 


When the old woman came home, she found a | 
paper with an enclosure of money, and a note | 


written with the royal pencil: 

‘*Five guineas to buy a jack.’’ 

It was not splendid, but it was friendly of 
Farmer George. 


They stand at the 
line above which or below which it is 
impractical and extravagant to go. 






Standard 
First 
Quality 


Illustrations of various styles of Hub-Mark rub- 
bers are appearing in the street cars. They cost 
no more than any other first-class rubbers. Hub- 
Mark rubber footwear is made for all purposes for 
men, women, boys and girls. Get fitted while deal- 
ers’ stocks are complete and they will give you 
thorough satisfaction. 


The Hub-Mark Is Your Value-Mark. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 


Established 1853. MALDEN, MASS. 


ik STATE-FAIR G7 
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ll by grow- 
ing these, sent postpaid for only 
Edmand’s Beet, Crosby Sweet Corn, 
A Mammoth Butter Lettuce, Earliest 
Scarlet Radish, Spinach Swiss Chard, 
Gregory's Famous Hubbard 
Squash. 


6 Large Packets of Choicest Seeds for 10c 








Water-Color Set 


( This box of Moist Water-Colors, in tubes, 
is designed especially for those who are 
not satisfied with anything less than a 
superior article. The Set is recommended 
by many artists. It contains 12 Colors 
imported from England, and 2 Brushes. 
The box is japanned, white inside and 

© black outside, and has a hinged metal 

palette and cover, as illustrated. 
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We have but a limited supply. 
Former price $1.00. While our 

lasts, 65 cents, post-paid. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Be a 
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T was the second Sunday in Vm 
| May, and the pulpit vases 

were filled with lemon lilies 
and coral honeysuckle and 
spice pinks. Lycurgus Wilson, 
the spruce tenor, whose way 
to church lay past Aurelia 


<= 


Barrett’s, wore in his buttonhole a yellow bud from Aurelia’s great 


Maréchal Niel rose-bush. To the rigid black 


Lewis’s flat bosom was pinned a bunch of lilies-of-the-valley, with a 


sprig or two of calycanthus in the center. 
The new preacher had just given out the 


leaves were fluttering in the soft gloom when Melissa Chapman walked 
up the aisle arrayed in a pink silk dress and a Leghorn hat wreathed 


with roses. Melissa’s progress was slow 
because she was accompanied by her 
brother David, who had got his toes frozen 
off in the Klondike and walked lame; so 
the congregation had time to examine the 
startling costume in detail. 

Women began to turn and look at each 
other, the older ones with lifted eyebrows, 
and some of the younger with smiles. 
The new preacher, a shy bachelor who in 
the six months of his Dartford pastorate 
had learned to look for Melissa’s slight, 
graceful figure in the faded gray gown and 
to like the sweet face framed in soft ten- 
drils of gray hair under the close gray 
toque, conquered his hurt astonishment, 
and saved the situation by rising and an- 
nouncing the receipt of an anonymous 
hundred-dollar contribution to the build- 
ing fund. But all the time during the 
offertory he was thinking, ‘‘What a pity! 
What a pity that ten thousand miserable 
dollars should have the power to spoil so 
sweet a picture as Melissa in the faded 
gray gown and the gray toque!’’ 

On Monday, while a select group waited 

‘in the back of the store for the opening 
of the evening mail, tongues were loosed. 

‘“‘Well, of all things!’? Manie Lewis, 
the dressmaker, began. ‘‘I’ve heard tell 
of money makin’ fools of people, but 
Melissy caps the climax. She’s thirty- 
seven if she’s a day, and wearin’ a dress 
that it’d crowd a twenty-year-old girl to 
put on with decency !’’ 

‘*She ordered the dress ready-made from 
Chicago, ’’ said Jane Hoover from her little 
cage, where she was sorting the mail 
and listening to the conversation at the 
same time. ‘‘I held the order-letter up to 
the light, and saw the pink sample through 
the envelope. I wondered then what on 
earth she could be orderin’ that was pink. 

I never dreamed it was a dress.’’ 

‘‘Well, it’s a good thing she did order 
it ready-made,’’ sniffed Manie, ‘‘for I’d 
never have stuck the scissors into pink 
goods for a woman of her age at any 
price. Why, I’d have felt guilty with her 
if I had!’’ 

‘*T’ve got my first time to see any good 
come of sudden-made money, anyhow, ’’ 
whined Lucy Ann Porter. ‘‘ David Chap- 
man would have done better to keep on 
slavin’ for old man Finch at twenty-five 
a month to the end of his life than to 
have gone out among the heathen, and 
come back leavin’ his toes and part of his 
senses behind him, and bringin’ ten thou- 
sand dollars to turn Melissy foolish. ’’ 

‘*She’s had a terrible hard time of it,’’ 
said a white-haired woman in a neat 
black sunbonnet. ‘‘When they were left 
orphans, and their Aunt Abby took her 
and David in, Melissy got barely enough 
clothes to cover her, and I’ve heard that some- 
times all they had to eat was corn bread and 
sorghum for weeks and weeks hand-running. 
Then when David got big enough to work for 
old man Tom Finch, things weren’t any better, 
for by that time Abby was down, and all her 
little means went for medicines. I don’t 
believe Melissy ever had an all new dress when 
she was a girl, and naturally craved such 

-things. And when old man Finch shut up the 
store without making any provision for David 
after all his years of slaving, and David went 
to the Klondik= in desperation, and the news 
came back that he had found gold, but had 
lain by it half-frozen for two days and nights 
before he was rescued, my first thought was 
gladness that Melissy could have a new dress. 
She’s not to be blamed for wanting clothes, 
but I do wish she could have felt satisfied 
with a neat brown or olive —’’ 

‘*T don’t make any excuses for her !’’ snapped 
Manie. ‘‘The very idee of her dressin’ herself 


up like a sixteen-year-old! I call it shameful !’’ 

May waned. June came in, and Melissa’s 
appearance in church was still watched for 
with eagerness by the gossips and with sad 
foreboding by the new preacher. 
tinued to wear the pink silk. 


She con- 
It was evident 
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_ eu C4 It is impossible that Melissa 
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You might spoil your 
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THE CONGREGATION HAD TIME TO EXAMINE THE STARTLING COSTUME IN DETAIL. 


that she was aware of the disapproval of her | | bread, Sarah Blake’s gooseberry tarts, and | 
townspeople, and also that she did not mean | Jessamine Hardy’s quince preserve. 

to let it influence her. If her cheeks were 
scarlet with embarrassment at their stares, 
she held her head up as she made her ‘slow 
progress up the aisle, with her brother David | 
smiling his vacuous smile by her side. 

June waxed; Aurelia’s Maréchal Niel rose- 
bush was a great yellow pyramid, embroidered 
with glossy green leaves; the crimson ramblers 
were gone, and the jacqueminots were turning | 
purplish. It was so hot that the women re- 
placed their spring suits with cool muslins, 
but Melissa did not lay aside her pink silk. 
The new preacher grappled through sleepless 
nights with a love for the old Melissa that! of the elders. For once Manie’s tongue was 
refused to be slain by the new Melissa in the | still, unequal to the occasion. No one spoke; 


garish dress. | no one went forward to greet Melissa. As she 


ten years we’ve been havin’ the 
picnics,’” Jane Hoover began, holding up 
one of the loaves for inspection. At that 
moment a woman facing the entrance to the | 
grove exclaimed, ‘‘For the land’s sake, look !’’ 
The dinner committee saw among the pas- 
sengers just alighting from a belated spring | 
wagon David Chapman and Melissa in the 
pink silk dress and rose-wreathed hat. 
Downright laughter sounded from the young 





The day of the basket picnic dawned hot | stood there, facing the contempt of her neigh- | gaze 


and breezeless. By ten o’clock wagons loaded | bors, a wave of scarlet swept over her face 
with young people began to jog merrily toward | and passed, leaving it as pale as ashes. 
Moseley’s Grove, and by eleven lemonade was! Torn between disapproval of the strange 
cooling in big wooden buckets, swings were| new Melissa who thus trampled upon the | 
up, and croquet games were in progress. The | | canons of good taste, and yearning for the | 
women of the dinner committee were sorting | sweet old Melissa, the preacher hesitated a | 
the baskets. With the wisdom of long experi- | brief instant, then went forward and clasped | 
ence they chose for the preacher’s table | her hand. 

Amanda Bennett’s butter, Vitula Stevens’s| ‘‘That’s what she’s been dressing like a | 





trouble to veil their amused stares at her approach. 
not have been a happy one. 
tables, she was spurned with the significant reply, ‘‘No, 


‘*Well, I declare, if Vitula’s salt-risin’ ain’t | 
the rery prettiest she’s ever brought in the | 
basket | 


people; contemptuous smiles were on the faces | 


younger girls did not take the 
Her day could 
When she offered to help spread the 
Melissy. 


dress; our dark serviceables can’t be hurt.’’ 


Even when she was seated at the preacher’s table, the other women 


her. 

f; he ate heartily of Vitula’s and Amanda’s 
and Sarah’s and Jessamine’s masterpieces, 
and after dinner joined as far as he was 
able in the games. 

It was well that David did have a 
pleasant day of it, for it was to be his last. 
Early the next morning the neighbors saw 
Johnny Brent, the doctor, go in at Me- 
lissa’s with his saddle-bags, and watched 
until ten o’clock for his coming out. When 
he emerged, he shook his head. 

‘*1’m afraid it’s the end for poor David, ’’ 
he said to inquirers. ‘‘His twenty-five 
years of slavery in old Tom Finch’s store, 
then his strenuous winter in Alaska with 
the forty-eight hours of exposure at the 
end, after he found the gold, sapped his 
constitution as well as his mind. He has 
only a few hours. ’’ 

If gossips were as plenty as blackberries 
in Dartford, so also were nurses. In truth, 
there had always been so many volunteers 
in case of sickness, and so much heart- 
burning among those not chosen to min- 
ister, that it had come to be impossible for 
the family of a sick person to choose nurses 
without hurting somebody’s feelings. But 
the Ladies’ Aid had arranged the matter 
satisfactorily by appointing ‘‘sick com- 
mittees’’ for each week in the year—com- 
mittees of three, who nursed in eight- 
hour shifts. 

Manie Lewis was on the sick committee 
for the week, and was given the night- 
watch for David Chapman. On her way 
to the Chapman cottage she stopped at Jane 
Hoover’s, at sundown. 

**If David sleeps,’’ Manie said to Jane, 
‘*I’m goin’ to tell Melissy in plain words 
what I think of her wearin’ a pink silk 
dress at her age. It’s my duty to do it, 
and I’m not goin’ to mince it.’’ 

But Manie did not tell Melissa. David 
was in such pain the first part of the night 
that filling jugs with hot water and heating 
blankets and changing his position gave 
the two women no time for talk. Then, 
after midnight, when he slept, they hardly 
dared to breathe for fear of disturbing 
him. 

Toward daylight David awoke free from 
pain, but his eyes rested on Melissa as if 
seeking for something they did not find, 
and a shadow darkened them. ‘‘It was a 
dream, then,’’ he said, in a flat whisper. 
**T haven’t bought my little sister a pink 
silk dress, after all.’’ 

Something clutched at Manie’s throat. 

‘*No, David,’’ Melissa assured him, 
kneeling by the bed, ‘‘you didn’t dream 
it. It’s true. You did buy it for me—the 
loveliest pink. I’ll put it on and let you 
see for yourself.’’ 

Then Melissa asked Manie if she minded 
being left alone with David for a little. 
Manie could not speak for the lump in 

her throat, but she shook her head, and Melissa 

flew to her room. 

She was not gone long; when she returned, 
she wore the pink silk dress, and her hair 
was tied back in curls, as she had worn 
| it twenty years before. David opened his 

| eyes, and looked up at her with a sigh of 
content. ‘Little sister!’’ he said twice; then 
| his eyelids fluttered and closed. 

| After the two had tenderly done what was 

| 

necessary for David’s last rest, and were 
| waiting for the dawn, Manie gripped Melissa’s 
work-worn hand in her own needle-scarred 
| fingers. ‘‘Melissy Chapman, you’re an angel !’’ 
she said. ‘‘To think you sacrificed your pride 

| and wore what didn’t suit you to please David, * 

and us criticizin’ you without mercy !’’ 

| Melissa looked at Manie with a misty blue 

**Manie,’’ she said, softly, ‘‘I haven’t 

| done anything compared with what David did 

for me. 

‘*When we were children at Aunt Abby’s, 
and used to sit in the back porch summer 
| evenings, choosing dream-things, —things we’d 
| love best to have,—and he’d give me the first 
wish, I’d invariably say I wanted a pink silk 
dress with ruffles. And he would never make 

| his first wish for anything for himself; he’d 
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‘asked, from her end of the table. 
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wish that he’d be able to buy the dress for me. | 
When he was fourteen, and went to work | 
for Mr. Finch, he kept trying and trying to) 
save and buy the dress for me. But things | 
always went against him, no matter how he | 
slaved, and as the years went and bad luck | 
followed him like a shadow, it was never for 
himself that he grieved, but because he couldn’t 
do for me. Every gray hair that came to me 
hurt him, because it meant that my youth was 
slipping past without his doing the things for 
me he wanted to do; and he’d work harder 
and harder. Often he’d sit up over Mr. 
Finch’s accounts until two in the morning, 
and get up to open the store at five just the 
same. . 
‘*But Mr. Finch wasn’t ever fair with 
David, —though maybe I oughtn’t to say it of 
a man in his grave,—and he shut up the store 
all at once without making any provision for 
David, who had slaved to make him a rich | 
man. So David went West, bitter instead of | 
hopeful. He had the idea that even if he did 
get along out there, it would be too late to| 
give me a girlhood with clothes and the other 
things girls crave. Of course David reasoned 
wrong, because I really hadn’t had half as 
hard a time as he had; but that’s the way he 
felt. 

‘‘And in David’s letters after he went West 
I could see the hopelessness, though he tried | 
to be bright and cheerful. He had got the 
idea in his head that he might have done | 
more for me. You see, slaving at Mr. | 
Finch’s store from the age of fourteen had | 


pe Tre 





T the supper- 
A table Curtis 
Henderson was 
flushed and restless. Hattie noticed her broth- 
er’s worried manner and guessed its cause. 

‘“‘Do the directors meet to-night?’’ she 
She wanted 
Curtis to let her share his anxieties. Hattie 
was two years older than Curtis, and kept 
house for him and a younger sister. 

‘*Yes, and I haven’t the shadow of a: show. 
Abe Martin is against me; and he is president 
and the heaviest stockholder. ’’ 

“‘Too bad,’’ said Hattie, sympathetically. 
‘*But you can get a place somewhere else. ’’ 
Yet her disappointment was almost as keen as 
his. 

‘‘The salary is not so much,’’ said Curtis. 
‘“‘They pay the assistant cashier only fifty 
dollars a month. But I’ve always wanted to 
get into the banking business, and this seemed 
such a fine chance. ’’ 

‘*We could get along nicely on fifty dollars a 
month.’’ Hattie, long experienced in making 
doubtful ends meet, was already considering 
what she could do with such a salary. ‘But 
we shall get along, anyway. Why do you 
suppose Mr. Martin is against you?’’ 

‘* Anderson, the cashier, who is for me, told 
me this afternoon he’d talked it over with Abe 
Martin, and Abe had said I was too young 
and too friendly and too quick.’’ 

‘*Utterly too too.’’ Hattie laughed. ‘‘But 
it seems to me that those are pretty good faults. 
You are young, but sensible for twenty-three. ’’ 
She smiled at him fondly. 

‘You see, ’’ he continued, ‘‘ Martin is shrewd, 
but does not know much about banking. He’s 
made his money on land. He really has little | 
to do with running the bank, but he has | 
his notions. He thinks a fellow to be a good | 
banker should be bald and thin-cheeked, and | 
as sedentary as a monument in a park. He | 
can’t see how a fellow that moves swiftly can | 
think with deliberation. He believes that in | 
order to be safe a man has to deliberate a half- 
day over buying a razorback shoat. 

‘*Anderson said the other day he was out, 
and left the old man to look after things until | 
he got back. One of the bank’s best customers | 
came in to borrow fifty dollars. He’s good | 
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weakened his nerves and made him see things 
black, and all I said couldn’t change him. 
‘*But when he came back to consciousness 
after the two days and nights that he lay 
half-frozen by the gold he had found, all the 
years between the time when we used to sit 
in the dusk, choosing dream-things, and the 
hour when he struck the gold were a blank. 
The doctor wrote me that his first words were, 
‘Now I can buy my little sister the pink silk 


| dress.’ And when David got home after the 


long journey, and I saw that in his mind I 
wasn’t a day over sixteen, and all the bitter- 
ness of his disappointment at not having been 
able to give me a girlhood with pretty clothes 
such as other girls had was wiped out, I just 
fell on my knees and thanked God for it. 
‘*When he ordered samples from Chicago 
for me to choose a dress from, I chose the 


| very pink I’d have picked if I’d been really 


the age he thought I was.’’ 

‘*Melissy Chapman,’’ said Manie, ‘‘there 
ain’t one of us fit to tie your shoes !’’ 

In the early dusk of the day after the 
funeral, Manie from her front porch made out 
the tall, spare figure of the new preacher 
approaching. She suddenly remembered that 
the apple geranium nearest the gate was 


| drooping, and she was sprinkling it assiduously 


when the preacher passed. 

**Good evenin’ !’’ she responded to his greet- 
ing. ‘‘I’m glad I happened to be out here 
when you passed, because seein’ you reminds 
me that Melissy Chapman needs comfort. If 
I was you, I’d drop in and see her right now.’”’ 


OF THE 








‘¢What!’’ Curtis 
jumped to his feet and 
staried for the gate. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the 
cashier. ‘‘Old Uncle 
Abe opposed you; but 
I insisted, and the other 
directors backed me up. 
You have to make good 
now, youngman. You 
must ring the bell every 
shot, or the old gentle- 
man will make it hot — 
for you and for the rest 
of us.”’ 

“*T’ll try,’’ declared 
Curtis, and elation rang 
in his voice. 

For twelve months 
Abe Martin watched 
the assistant cashier 
with the searching eye 
of prejudice. If he saw 
that Curtis Hender- 
son’s friendliness inside 
the bank and outside 
increased the deposits 
nearly ten thousand 
dollars in one year, he 
did not admit it. If he 
observed that Curtis 
met his best friends at 
the window with a 
cordial hand-shake, a 
pleasant word and 
a laugh, and then re- 
quired of them exactly 
the.same sort of secu- 
rity that he required 
of any other customer of the bank, he would 
not give him credit for impartiality. 

Early that autumn Anderson resigned, in 
order to start a bank of his own in another 
town. Abe Martin bought his stock in the 
Citizens’ Bank, and thus obtained a controlling 
interest. 

‘“*You ought to be elected cashier,’’ said 
Hattie, loyally, when she heard the news. 


to Curtis while he hunted for a cashier to take 
Anderson’s place. 

One morning in October Abe Martin came 
to the bank considerably agitated. He had 
just received a telegram that his brother in 
Ohio was dangerously ill. 

‘Do you suppose you can manage to shift 
somehow until I get back?’’ he asked the 
assistant cashier. 

‘**T think so, Mr. Martin.’’ 





don’t find a cashier, I’ll stop at St. Louis on 
my way back and get one there. ”’ 

It was two weeks before Abe Martin felt 
that he could safely leave his brother and 
return home. Before he started back, he had 
one of his nephews drive him to the county 
seat. 


‘*T’ll look round while I’m East, and if I | 


| Money was tied up. The public was fright- 
;ened. If depositors were allowed to draw out 
| their money, they would rush in, and in one 
| day drive the bank to the wall. The only 
hope was to hold people off until confidence 
was restored or money arrived from the East. 

Abe was indeed in a panic now. That irre- 
sponsible Henderson would not know enough 
to stop payment. There would.be a run,— 
perhaps there had already been a run,—and 
the Citizens’ Bank would be swept away. 

In the two hours’ journey to Farmersville 
Abe Martin saw himself, once the wealthy 
man of the community, now old and poor and 
despised, sitting on the moldy old wooden 
| bench on the shady side of the county poor- 
| house. 

When he alighted from the train, he hurried 





Abe went to one of the banks to inquire | round the end of the depot; he could see the 
about a cashier. He found the bank in great | Citizens’ Bank from there. It was still open. 
excitement. The ‘bankers’ panic’’ was in full | Perhaps he had come back in time to save it. 
swing, and banks all over the country were | The cash reserve had been low when he went 
suspending payment. | away, only fourteen thousand dollars, but it 

Abe Martin, who with all his watching had | might possibly hold out until he could set 
never got much insight into banking opera- | things right. 
tions, was instantly alarmed. As Abe entered the bank, a customer was 

‘‘What’s the cause of it?’? he asked the | just turning away from the window with a 
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cashier. 

“Simply that money is tied up—there is 
none to be had. The city banks that have the 
deposits from the country banks refuse to send 
us currency; people have almost quit deposit- 
ing; our supply of money is nearly exhausted. 
There is only one thing to do—refuse to pay 
cash on checks. In the emergency, the state 
bank commissioner has given us authority to 
do that.’’ 

‘*You mean,’’ said Abe, ‘‘that if my bank 
has money deposited at St. Louis, they won’t 
send it to me?’’ 

‘*Exactly. They will not send you a dollar. ’’ 

Abe Martin turned pale. ‘‘Well, what will 
my bank do if it runs out of money?” ~ 

‘*It will have to close,’’ replied the cashier. 


“DON'T YOU KNOW THE BANKS HAVE ALL SUSPENDED 
PAYMENT ON CHECKS?” 


That started a wild panic all his own in Abe | 
Martin. He was chief stockholder of his bank. 
If it failed, he would be liable for all the debts, 
and that would bankrupt him. In a flash of 
terror he saw all his life’s savings swept away | 
and himself in the poorhouse. 

And to think that he had gone off at such a | 


| roll of bills. 

| ‘Stop it—stop it!’’ Abe gasped to Curtis. 

| He hurried behind the railing. ‘‘Don’t you 
know the banks have all suspended payment 

| on checks ?”’ 

‘*But we haven’t,’’ said Curtis, with pride. 
‘*T’ve honored every check. ’’ 

‘*But it’ll ruin us! We’ll have to close our 
| doors. We can’t get a cent of money; I’ve 
| tried everywhere !’’ 

‘*Come here. ’’ 

Curtis led him to the desk and opened the 
ledger at the preceding night’s balance: 

Cash on hand . ° ‘ $21,342 

Abe Martin gasped, swallowed hard, and 
looked about incredulously. 

‘*Ts it really here?’’ 

Curtis laughed and nodded. 

‘*Where did you get it?’’ 

‘*Have a chair.’’ 

Curtis pulled a chair toward Mr. Martin, 
and slipped into one himself. 

The young man rested his elbow on the desk 
and put up two fingers thoughtfully against 
his cheek. His face still showed the marks 
of the anxiety that the burden he had been 
carrying had caused him. 

**You see,’’ he explained, ‘‘as soon as the 
panic fell, and all the banks where we had 
funds refused to send us currency, I began to 
think of some way to get money. The other 
bank here, and all the other banks in this 
country, stopped payment on checks even to 
their best customers. Some of them would 
pay out five dollars a day to each depositor; 
some would not pay out anything. 

‘*T did not want to do that. I reasoned this 
way: There is plenty of money in the country ; 
but if we stop paying out money on checks, 
then everybody that has money will stop 
depositing it. A man will not put money in 
a bank if he can’t get it out. So I set a limit. 
I said to myself, ‘I’ll continue to pay every 
check presented by a depositor until the cash 
in the bank runs down to seven thousand 
dollars. Then if I have to, I will stop.’ 

‘*The first three days it went down fast—got 
down to eleven thousand. But I began to get 
some deposits after that, and the cash did not 
go so fast. 

“Still it was going down, and I saw that 
unless I got some more money I’d have to sus- 
pend payment within a week. But how was 
I to get it? 

“In studying every possibility I could think 
of, I happened to remember that Tuesday was 
pension day. That day all the old soldiers 
got their vouchers. As you know, most of 
these are traded out before they come, and the 
soldiers take them to the stores and pay their 
debts with them. Simpson & Wells here, and 
Thompson & Smith down at Barton get most 
of them. Both these firms are depositors of 
ours. 

“T went to them, and said, ‘You get in 
every pension voucher you can,—even pay 





time, leaving only that Henderson boy in| some cash on them if necessary,—and I’ll give 


charge! 


| you five per cent. premium on all the pension 


for five thousand. But Martin squinted his | Curtis flushed. ‘‘That is too good even to 
eye, and hummed and hawed, and said he’d| dream of. Uncle Abe now owns a majority 
think it over a day or two and let him know | of the stock, and he’ll pick a cashier of his 
whether he’d make the loan or not. Of course | own sort. I’ll be mighty lucky to hold my 
the customer got mad and took his business to | present job. He hasn’t found fault with me 


Martin caught the first train for St. Louis, | paper you deposit.’ 
and at his arrival hastened to the Middle West | ‘‘I also went to all the old soldiers I knew 
National Bank, the chief depositary of his | and asked them to deposit their vouchers at 
bank. . our bank. ‘You can check on them any time 
‘I’m president of the Citizens’ Bank of | you want to,’ I said. 


the other bank. ’’ 

‘*T can see,’’ said Hattie, ‘‘why you do not 
fit Mr. Martin’s ideas. Of course you are 
careful; but it does not take you forever to see 
a thing.’’ 

‘*Then, too, he thinks I’m too friendly. He 
says a banker oughtn’t to have many friends. | 
He thinks a fellow would be sure to favor his 
friends to the loss of the bank. ?”’ 

They went out on the porch; the warm, 
fresh spring air floated up from the south | 
through blossoming orchards. Twilight faded, 
and they still sat in the dusk, when Anderson, 
the cashier, came down the street. 

‘‘Surely the directors’ meeting is not over 
already ?’’ said Curtis. 

‘*Hello! That you, Henderson?’’? Ander- 
son had stopped at the gate. 

**Yes; come in.’’ 

‘*Haven’t time. Well, we put you through. ’’ 





lately; but if I’ve ever pleased him, he has 
never shown it.’’ 

‘“‘The cashier gets a good salary,’’ said 
Hattie, wistfully. 

‘*Yes, fifteen hundred a year.’’ Curtis 
changed the subject hastily. He would not 
let himself think of it. 

Abe Martin, with his usual caution, began 
to look round for a cashier. He found faults 
in all who applied, and began to look farther 
and farther from home. In the meantime 
Curtis, with the assistance of a young woman 
bookkeeper, was running the bank alone. 

For the first three weeks Abe stayed in the 
bank nearly all the time, watching every trans- 
action—but not understanding one in five. 
He was distinctly uneasy until the bank exam- 
iner came down one day and reported the 
bank’s affairs in perfect shape. 

After that Abe left matters more and more 





| 
| 





Farmersville, ’’ he said, still gasping for breath 
as he stood at the cashier’s window, ‘‘and we 
have thirty thousand on deposit: here. ’’ 

‘*Yes?’’ said the cashier. 

‘*T want to draw out twenty thousand. ’’ 

‘* Sorry. ’? The cashier shook his head. 
‘*All Missouri banks have temporarily sus- 
pended payment on checks. Money is tied up. 
We’ll give you drafts on other banks, but we 
can’t give you any currency. ’’ 

Abe Martin begged, demanded and threat- 
ened, but to no avail. 

More frightened than ever, he caught the 
first train out for Springfield. That was on 
the way home; the Citizens’ Bank had money | 
deposited with the Ozark National there. 

The cashier of the Ozark National shook his 
head. He was sorry, but everybody was in the | 
same fix. Virtually every bank in the state) 





had for the time being suspended . payment. 


‘*Well, I got in six thousand dollars in pen- 
sion vouchers. And I did not send them in 
to the clearing-house with other checks and 
drafts, as the rest of the banks did. If I had, 
we should only have got credit for them instead 
of cash. But I got the bunch together and 
sent them direct to the United States Sub- 
treasury at St. Louis, and asked them to send 
me currency in payment. 

‘*The next day I had six thousand dollars 
in brand-new bills that had never been used. 
And when a customer came in and timidly 
presented a check, instead of having it turned 
down, to his surprise he got crisp new bills. 

‘* *Where did you get these?’ he would say, 
astonished. ‘Didn’t know banks could get 
money anywhere.’ 

‘* ‘Oh, I got them from the Treasurer of the 
United States,’ I would answer. 

‘*Well, the word went out that the Citizens’ 











had plenty of money to pay its depositors. 
And our cash deposits have been increasing 
right through the panic. ’’ 


Abe Martin got up rather abruptly. He 


was tired, he said, and must go to the house | 
| something. Curtis held his pen motionless in 
| his hand for a moment. Then he laid it down 


to rest. ; 

The fact was that in his relief he felt quite 
unstrung, and was afraid he might do or say 
something foolish. 

Just before closing-time Martin returned to 


for years. 
‘**T have found a cashier,’’ he said to Curtis. 
‘*Who is it?’’ 
‘*Curtis Henderson. ’’ 
Abe made a great fuss as if trying to find 


and started to the telephone. 


‘*Needn’t mind,’’ said Abe, grufily. ‘‘I 


| told Hattie as I came by.”’ 


Way-ThePlon, champ Clark © 


Speaker of the 


HE title of ‘‘Speaker’’ is 
tS a palpable misnomer, if 

the word is to be used in 
the ordinary sense, for most 
emphatically it is not his chief 
duty to make speeches, but to 
maintain order and decorum; 
to conduct the business of the 
House, and in a general way to 
supervise things in that large and tumultuous 
assembly. He is expected to deliver a short 
inaugural address and a short speech at the 
close of each session, the only speech-making 
which custom makes binding on him. 

Occasion may arise where a speech from the 
Speaker’s stand is not inapropos. For instance, 
a few days after I was inducted into office, 
my colleague, Hon. James T. Lloyd, rose in 
his place, and on behalf of my Ralls County 
constituents presented me with a handsome 
bur-oak gavel, silver - mounted, properly in- 
scribed, and made from the apron-log of the 
first mill built north of the Missouri River, the 
building of which was an important local his- 
toric event. Coupled with that was another 
important fact, important not to Missouri 
alone, but to the whole country, and that was 
that Daniel Ralls, for whom Ralls County 
was named, on his death-bed cast the decisive 
ballot which started Col. Thomas Hart Benton 
on his high career of thirty consecutive years 
in the Senate of the 
United States. It be- 
ing an interesting occa- 
sion, to Missourians, at 
any rate, I delivered a 
brief speech of accept- 
ance. 

Again, when the ven- 
erable Sydenham E. 
Ancona of Reading, 
Pennsylvania; the only 
survivor of that famous 
Congress which met in 
extraordinary session, 
July 4, 1861, recently 
came upon the floor of 
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FREDERICK 
the House, I halted AUGUSTUS C. 
the proceedings, with- ~- MUHLENBERG. 


out any rule authori- 

zing me so to do, announced his presence 
in a few sentences, and asked his Repre- 
sentative, Hon. John H. Rothermel, to 
move a recess for fifteen minutes, that 
the members might be introduced to the 
veteran statesman. He enjoyed the im- 
promptu reception, as did the members. 
But speeches by the Speaker from the 
chair are rare indeed, opinions on points 
of order, no matter how elaborate, not being 
rated as speeches. 


A TITLE THAT DOES NOT FIT. 


F course the Speaker has the same right 
as any other member to speak from the 
floor. In the earlier days it seems to have 

been the rule rather than the exception. It 
was Henry Clay’s habit to participate in debate 
whenever the spirit moved him, which was 
quite frequently. The custom, however, has 
fallen largely into ‘‘innocuous desuetude,’’ to 
borrow Mr. Cleveland’s famous phrase. Dur- 


ing the Fifty-third Congress, the first in which | 


I served, Mr. Speaker Crisp 
spoke from the floor only once. 
That was on the Wilson tariff 
bill. Neither Mr. Speaker Reed 
nor Mr. Speaker Henderson par- 
ticipated in debate, and Mr. 
Speaker Cannon did so only a 
few times. On several occasions 
he delivered eulogies on deceased 
members, a species of speech- 
making in which he is exceed- 
ingly felicitous. So far I have 
spoken only thrice from the 
floor during my term as Speaker 
—onee, closing the debate on 
President Taft’s veto of our 
wool and woolen goods bill, and 


Ffouse of Representatives 


The presiding | wrong, may have been followed so 


misnomer. 


officer of the House of Com- 
mons is called Speaker be- 
cause originally he spoke for 
the House to the king and 
the lords on ceremonial occa- 
sions. We simply borrowed new bill. 
the title from the English | to the House, Hon. James R. Mann, the in- 
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Bank was the one bank in the country that | the bank, looking happier than he had looked | and without debate. 


It is only on rare 
occasions that a parliamentary question of 
great interest or difficulty is presented to the 
Speaker. These are argued in exrtenso. While 
the Speaker is listening to the debate, his 
‘idus Achates, the Parliamentary Clerk, is as | 
busy as a bee collating the precedents, 
if any there be, which he places 
before the Speaker, who gives his 
decision with or without giving rea- 
sons for the same, as the situation 
| seems to him to demand. 
| If it is a new question, he usually 
| renders an opinion more or less elabo- 
rate, as that opinion blazes the way 
on that question for himself and his 
successors. No Speaker is bound to 
| follow precedents, but unless they 
|are palpably wrong, they are very 
| persuasive. Indeed, a rule, although 


| long that it would be revolutionary 
and unwise to reverse it. For 
instance, when the House bill revising Schedule 
| K was sent over to the Senate, that body struck 
out all after the enacting clause and inserted a 
When the amended bill came back 


without rime.or reason—as | defatigable and very capable Republican floor 


we borrowed so many other features 
of our government from them. 

Prior to the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Taft, the government had existed 
one hundred, and twenty years under 
the Constitution, and the twenty-five 
Presidents had served an average of 
four and four-fifths years, ranging 
from Gen. William Henry Harrison’s 
thirty days to two full terms for 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Jackson, Grant and Cleve- 
land. In the one hundred and 
twenty years preceding my election 
there were thirty-five regularly 
elected Speakers, not counting Theo- 
dore M. Pomeroy of New York, 
who was elected for one day. His election 
came about in this way: On March 3, 1869, 
Mr. Speaker Colfax resigned. So far as I 
have been able to ascertain, no sufficient 
























SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


reason was ever given for his action. 
that he was to be sworn in March 4th 
as Vice-President does not satisfy the 
inquiring mind. At any rate, he did 
resign, and Mr. Pomeroy was elected. 

Of course, many men have been elected 
Speaker pro tempore, and the Speaker 
sometimes designates some member to 
act as Speaker for one day without the 
consent of the House, or for ten days 
with the consent of the House. He can 
do this in one of two ways: (1) By 
announcing the desig- 
nation in open House; 
(2) by a letter to the 
Clerk of the House. 
But I am speaking of 
my thirty-five regu- 
larly elected predeces- 
sors, not including Mr. 
Pomeroy. The aver- 
age service of the 
thirty-five is three and 
three-sevenths years. 

Henry Clay was 
elected six times, re- 
signed twice, and 
served something over 
ten years. Mr. 
Speaker Cannon eomes next in length of 
service, four full terms, aggregating eight 
years. Mr. Speaker Stevenson of Virginia 
was elected for four full terms, but resigned 
about the middle of the fourth term to go as 
minister to the court of St. James. 

Five Presidents—the elder Harrison, Taylor, 
Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley—have died in 
office, but only one Speaker—Michael C. Kerr 
of Indiana. 

Three men, and only three, have been elected 
to the Speakership on their first day of service 
in the House—Frederick A. Muhlenberg, 
William Pennington and Henry Clay. Muh- 
lenberg was elected on the first day of the First 
Congress. He had served in 
the Continental Congress. Clay 


HENRY CLAY. 


Senate. Pennington was elected 
after a deadlock lasting two 
months, chiefly because he had 
no political record to bother him. 

It is a peculiar and interesting 
fact that no man was ever 
elected Speaker chiefly because 
of his knowledge of parliamen- 
tary law. A man is elected by 
reason of the possession of other 
qualities. The quality of lead- 
ership is usually the thing that 
enables a man to win the glitter- 
ing prize. It goes without saying 





CHAMP CLARK, 


The fact, 


had served a short time in the | 


leader, raised the point 
that as the House alone 
was empowered by the 
Constitution to originate 
revenue measures, and as 
the Senate had only the 
power of amendment, the 
Senate in substituting an 
entirely new bill under the | 
guise of amendment was | 
acting ultra vires, *.I over- | 
ruled’ his point of, order, | 
Stating, howéver, that ff-I | 
had been’ Speaker of the | 
House in the First Con- | 
gress, and his point of order 
had been raised, I would 
have sustained it, but that the House and the | 
country had acquiesced in such action on the | 
part of the Senate for one hundred and twenty- 
two years, and it had become part and parcel 
of the modus operandi in constructing tariff 
bills. 

As a general thing, I rule promptly, giving | 
no reasons. I learned that when quite a | 
youth from a very excellent, well - educated | 
and successful nisi prius judge, who told me | 
that he rarely gave: reasons for a ruling, | 
because he might make the right ruling and 
give the wrong reasons therefor. 


THE RIGHT OF APPEAL. ~ 

T is a matter of common knowledge that 

any member may appeal from any decision 

of the Speaker to the House itself, the appeal | 
being debatable unless debate is cut off 
by a motion to table the appeal. 

Mr. Speaker Reed, Mr. Speaker Hen- 
derson and Mr. Speaker Cannon were 
fortunate in having as their Parliamentary 
Clerk Hon. Asher C. Hinds, now a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from Maine. Had 
he not been elected to Congress, I would 
unhesitatingly have reappointed him, not- 
withstanding he is a Republican, as I 
have implicit faith in his integrity, and 
| all men in Washington 
| recognize his ability as 
a parliamentarian. [ 
am equally fortunate in 

having secured the ser- 
vices of Judge Charles 
R. Crisp of Georgia, 
who was Parliamentary 
Clerk for -his father, 
Mr. Speaker Crisp. 
| Judge Crisp, I might 
| add, is now a member 
| elect of the Sixty-third 
| Congress. Running for 
| Congress appears to be 
j inevitable with Parlia- 
mentary Clerks. 

What is the status of the Speaker under 
our system of government? It is generally 
considered as occupying a place second only to 
the Presidency itself. 





JOSEPH G. CANNON. 


| “THE CANNON SYSTEM.” 


HE power of the Speaker grew to abnor- | 
i} mal proportions under what was popu- 
larly denominated ‘‘the Cannon system, ’’ 
but which, todo Mr. Speaker Cannon only sim- 
ple justice, was not a Cannon system, but one 
which he found ready for his hand. The power 
of the Speaker has been gradually growing for 
| one hundred and twenty years. In fact, it grew 
nearly exactly in proportion as the member- 
| ship increased in number. Finally it became 
| so preponderating as to be intolerable. Con- 





once on the life, character and services of | that some of the Speakers have been skilled | Sequently, in the Sixty-first Congress a modus 
Senator John Warwick Daniel of Virginia; | parliamentarians. The Speaker is provided | vivendi was formed between the Democrats 
and in justification of the course pursued by | with a ‘‘Clerk to the Speaker’s Table,’’ pop- 


the Democratic House. 


| ularly known as the ‘‘Parliamentary Clerk.’’ 


It being a most insignificant portion of the | His principal business is to be entirely familiar 


| and enough Insurgent Republicans to constitute 


la majority, and we overturned the old order 


|of things. The three greatest sources of the 


duties of the presiding officer of the House of | with the rules and precedents, so as to be able | Speaker’s abnormal power were: (1) His 
Representatives to make speeches, how came | to furnish them to the Speaker at 4 moment’s appointment of committees; (2) his chairman- 
he by the misfit title of Speaker? It is not a} 
. difficult matter to find the reason for the | 


notice. 
Most points of order are disposed of instanter 





|ship of the committee on rules, which com- 
| mittee consisted of two Democrats and two 
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Republicans besides himself, an arrangement 
which practically made him the committee on 
rules; (3) the authority to recognize or to 
refuse to recognize a member to ask for unan- 
imous consent for the House to consider a bill 
or resolution. This gave him more power 
than any one man ought 
to possess ina republic. In 
the Sixty-first Congress we 
established a ** Unanimous 
Consent Calendar, ’’ so that 
any member, by giving 
three days’ notice in wri- 
ting to the Clerk of the 
House, can have placed on 


that calendar any bill or 
resolution that has been 
reported from a committee. 


Mr. Speaker Cannon de- 
clared that to be a great 
relief to the Speaker, and 
I have found it to be true. 

On March 19, 1910, the 
Hlouse, after a terrific parliamentary struggle, 
enlarged the committee on rules to ten mem- 
bers, made it elective by the House, and took 
the Speaker off it. 

I have always considered the character of that 
battle royal one of the strongest proofs of our 
capacity for self-government. For three days 
and nights we fought under intense excitement 
and amid dramatic scenes, but, to the credit 
of the House, there was scarcely an unparlia- 
mentary word uttered. 


A MEMORABLE BATTLE. 


S leader of the coalition which won, in 

closing the long-drawn-out debate, when 

I was absolutely certain of victory, I 

took particular pains to state that we were not 

fighting Hon. Joseph G. Cannon of Illinois; 

that we were personal friends; that he had 

done me many kindnesses which I had endeav- 

ored to repay; that we were fighting a system 
which we deemed a bad system 

It was a serious duty discharged by serious 
men in a serious way for what we considered 
to be in the interest of good government. If 
any young person desires to read a fine sample 
of good debating under the five-minute rule, 
let him peruse the debate of March 17, 18 and 
19, 1910, on remodeling the committee on rules. 
The history of that victorious coalition, when 
properly written, will ‘constitute one of the 
most interesting chapters in the history of the 
American Congress. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked not imper- 
tinently that the five-minute rule is the most 
successful condenser of oratory ever invented 
by man. It may also be stated that Mr. 
Speaker Reed was the strongest maker of short 
speeches I ever heard. He was a masterful, 
great man—one of the most brilliant and 
forceful of all the Speakers that have ever 
presided over the 
House of Representa- 
tives. 

At the beginning of 
the present Congress 
the Democrats still fur- 
ther reformed the ruies 
by making the com- 
mittees elective by the 
House itself, instead of 
having them appointed 
by the Speaker. That 
reform had my hearty 
concurrence, and has 
worked most satisfac- 
torily. In making the 
change, we simply 
reverted to the practise of the first House 
of Representatives under the Constitu- 
tion. 

It was vigorously asserted that if the 
Speaker was deprived of the power to 
appoint the committees, and was not 
permitted to be chairman of the com- 
mittee on rules, he could not maintain 
order, decorum could not be preserved, 
business could not be transacted, and 
chaos would return—all of which turned 
out to be untrue, for order has been maintained, 
decorum is preserved, business has been expe- 
dited, and chaos is conspicuous by its absence. 

That these changes have diminished the 
power of the Speaker there can be no question, 
but they have restored to the members the 


THOMAS 8B. REED. 


| power of which the Speaker has been deprived ; 


and these are precisely the results which the 
coalition that I led started out to accomplish. 

The Speaker still has abundant power left 
him. He cannot play the autocrat, which is 
a good thing, as the American people do not 
take kindly to autocrats, even if they are 
benevolent autocrats. 

Every once in a while somebody suggests 
that some eminent citizen not a member of the 
House should be elected Speaker. Why this 
suggestion is made puzzles me. I used to 
wonder why the men who deem themselves 
competent to write a tariff bill offhand over- 
night, and to regulate things in general, do 
not come to Congress. I have finally solved 
that riddle, and the solution is that they cannot 
secure votes enough. I suppose that is also 
the explanation why the eminent outsider who 
would make a better Speaker than any of the 
three hundred and ninety-four members does 
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not even get an election to Congress. There 


Taken all in all, the thirty-six Speakers | 


expanse of ocean. Now and then the deck 


is no constitutional or statutory inhibition | compare very favorably in both ability and | above his head resounded to the measured 
against an outsider’s being elected Speaker; | character with the twenty-six Presidents. | tramp of many feet and the cadenced rattle of 
but while neither a prophet nor the son of a! There are the names of some great men and breech-blocks and bayonets. Rifles had been 
prophet, I make bold to predict that no outsider | of only a few small men on the roster of the | broken out of the cargo, and the landing party 


will ever be elected. It is a thing incredible. | 


In Nine Chapters.Chapter Ei 
wis Ralph D.Paine. 


General Quesada’s house, Walter Good- | 
win felt acutely sorry that he had not | 
minded his own business. He really ought to | 


have reported his suspicions to the American | 


N' )W that he was locked in a room of 


Speakers of the House of Representatives. | 





Quesada in Spanish and demanded that he 
wait for an important interview. But he was 
not inclined to parley. He thought that the 
American authorities wished to overhaul and 





search the steamer, and he frantically issued 


was being drilled. 


| On the second day at sea, while Walter was 


staring through the open port, sadly thinking 
about the fond household in Wolverton, there 
was a sudden shouting on deck. The engines 
of the Juan Lopez clanked and groaned as if 
they were being driven beyond the point of 
safety, and every beam and plate and rivet 
of the rusty hull protested loudly. Some one 
ran through the cabin, shouting: 

‘*They are after us!’’ 

Walter cheered, and jubilantly pounded the 
door with his uninjured fist. A faster steamer 
was chasing the Juan Lopez. It must have 
been sent out from the Canal Zone. Poking 


officials of the Canal Zone; and that, in his | orders that the boat make for the open sea at | his head through the port, he squirmed him- 


rash eagerness to play a man’s part, he had | 
undertaken too big a task. He was badly | 
frightened, yet he could not bring himself to | 
think that any real danger threatened him. 
As he waited in the darkened room, he 
heard the boat’s crew make a landing at the 
sea-wall near by. Instead of passing into | 


top speed. 
The voice from the launch had sounded | 
familiar to Walter Goodwin. Hope leaped in | 
him. Before he could call out, Alfaro was | 
shouting to him in English: 
‘*Ho, there, Goodwin! We are wide-awake! 





self out as far as his shoulders would let him. 
Far astern, he caught a glimpse of a black, 
seagoing tug of large tonnage, the tall prow of 


|his heart; his friends were trying to rescue | which was flinging aside the foam in snowy 


clouds. 
Soon the Juan Lopez sharply altered her 
course and began to edge in toward the coast. 


the street, the sailors turned and began to| Keep your courage! We will not give you up!’’ | Owing to the change in direction, Walter was 


climb the stone staircase in the rear of the | 


Walter tried to shout a glad response, but | 


able to watch the tug draw nearer and nearer, 


house. Their talk ceased; one of them laughed, | some one clapped a hand roughly over his | and at last could make out the khaki uniforms 


and another hushed him with a low command. 
There was something sinister in their silent 
approach. Walter surmised that their errand | 
concerned him. Into his mind 
came the tales that he had 
read of wild, cruel deeds done 
in days gone by in this Bay 
of Panama. 

The men from the boat 
halted on the staircase, and 
a little later Walter heard 
the rumbling undertones of 
General Quesada. Then the 
door opened, and several 
swarthy sailors from the 
Juan Lopez filed into the 
room. They closed round 
Walter, who could only stare 
stupidly at them as if they 
intended to take him with 
them. The mate in charge 
of the party, a sprightly, 
shock - headed fellow *with 
gold rings in his ears,. liked 
the boy because he made no 
foolish outery, and tried to 
cheer him with a friendly 
grin. 

The men escorted him to 
the sea-wall and thrust him 
into the boat. In the stern 
loomed the broad, shapeless 
figure of General Quesada. 
The oars made bright flashes 
in the phosphorescent water 
of the bay, and the boat 
moved out into the silent 
night. If he shouted for help, 
only the Panamanian sentries 
posted along the ancient forti- 
fication would hear him. It 
was no business of theirs if a 
sailor was being carried off 
to his ship. 

Walter comprehended that 
he was being taken on board 
the Juan Lopez because Gen- 
eral Quesada was afraid to 
leave behind him a witness 
of his misdeeds. Walter comforted himself 
with the hope that Captain Brincker would 
befriend him during the filibustering voyage. 
The soldier of fortune was the most masterful 
man in that rascally company, and would be 
likely to have the upper hand. 

At last the low hull of the laden steamer 
was discernible in the starry darkness. A 
gangway was lowered, and after General 
Quesada had clumsily clambered to the deck, 
Walter followed, with the help of the good- 
natured mate. He was promptly shoved into a 
small deck-house, and there left to wonder 
miserably what would happen to him next. 
There was much commotion on the steamer. 
From the loud talk, Walter gathered that she 
was ready to sail as soon as Captain Brincker 
should come on board. The forlorn lad anx- 
iously listened for the strong voice of the 
soldier of fortune. 

A sailor entered the deck-house on some 
hasty errand, and left the door unfastened. 
Walter ventured outside, and was unnoticed in 
the confusion. Leaning over the rail, he gazed 
at the lights of Ancon and thought of his 
stanch friends, Jack Devlinand Alfaro. They 
would not know what had become of him. 
They were powerless to aid him. 

A gasoline-launch was coming toward the 
steamer from the direction of Panama. The 
filibustering crew was more noisy and excited 
than ever. Since Captain Brincker was ex- 
pected to come off from shore in a rowboat, 
this sputtering launch was instantly suspected. 
The Juan Lopez was a steamer with an uneasy 
conscience, quick to feel alarm. Her hull 
began to vibrate to the clangorous beat of her 
engines as she prepared to take flight. 

The launch swung in a wide arc to pass close 
alongside. Some one in it hailed General 





mouth, and dragged him back into the deck- 
house. For the moment disappointment over- 
whelmed him, but he soon found consolation | 
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IT WAS LIKE TRYING TO SHIFT A BALE OF COTTON. 


in the fact that his friends had traced and | 
followed him. Otherwise he would have felt | 
quite hopeless, for the Juan Lopez had sailed 
without Captain Brincker, and there was no 
one to stand between him and the ruffianly 
vengeance of General Quesada. 

The general was too busy during the night 
to pay any heed to his prisoner. He sorely 
needed the seasoned soldier of fortune to 
handle the lawless crew. Moreover, the en- 
counter with the launch had made him fear 
pursuit, and altogether his martial spirit was 
considerably harassed. 

He blamed Walter Goodwin as the source of 
his woes, and yearned to knock that meddle- 
some young passenger on the head and toss 
him overboard. That was not feasible, how- 
ever, because, although the ship’s company 
were ripe for revolution, rebellion, or piracy 
on the high seas, they would draw the line at 
cold-blooded murder. It seemed an easier 
solution of the problem to take Goodwin ashore 
with him when the expedition finally landed, 
and conveniently lose him in the jungle of 
San Salvador. 

There were several English-speaking adven- 
turers on board, recruited from among the 
‘* tropical tramps’’ of Colon and Panama. 
General Quesada was unwilling to have Walter 
make their acquaintance, for his story might 
enlist their sympathy. Consequently he had 
the boy removed from the deck-house and put 
in a small stateroom below. A sentry was 
posted outside the door, and a boy from the | 
galley brought him the rations served out to 
the crew. 

It was a tedious imprisonment, with nothing 
to do but lie on the bunk, or walk to and fro 
three steps each way, or gaze through the 
round port-hole at the shining, monotonous 





of the marines on the forward deck. 

‘*Here is where we even up things with 
General Quesada !’’ he thought, exultantly. 

A little later he was 
alarmed to discover that the 
Juan Lopez was heading 
straight for the beach. The 
‘steamer was to be run ashore, 
and the crew would escape 
into the jungle. They might 
take him with them, out of 
the reach of rescue. 

Now the bullets from the 


the fleeing steamer or to 
buzz overhead. Walter dodged 
away from the port-hole, and 
tried to kick the stateroom 
door from its hinges. He 
could hear the crew working 
in wild haste to cast loose 
and lower the boats. From 
the hold came a tremendous 
roar of steam. The Juan 
Lopez was in danger of blow- 
ing up before she stranded. 

Then there came a rend- 
ing shock as she struck the 
beach. Walter was thrown 
from his feet, but he managed 
to scramble to the port-hole, 
from which he could see the 
crew diving overboard and 
fleeing through the surf. 
Others were tumbling pell- 
mell into the boats. In any 
other circumstances the flight 
of these bold revolutionists 
would have been vastly amu- 
sing. 

Walter began to hope that 
he had been forgotten in the 
panic. As soon as the ship 
was deserted, he planned to 
smash the door and gain the 
deck, whence he could signal 
the other vessel and let his 
friends know that he was 
alive and well. 

But before he could break his way out, the 
door was hastily unlocked, and there stood 
General Quesada, perspiring freely, and greatly 
excited. He had delayed his flight in order 
to get the precious prisoner who knew too 
much. Carelessly assuming that in his dis- 
abled condition Walter could be managed 
without trouble, he proposed to take him from 
the ship single-handed. In expecting meek 
obedience, however, he was guilty of a serious 
error of judgment. With rescue so near, the 
stalwart captive was in no mood to obey the 
general’s beckoning gesture. 

He objected to being led into the jungle, and 
his objection was sudden and violent. This 
was his first chance to meet the enemy on 
anything like even terms. And, moreover, he 
had a heavy score to settle with General Que- 
sada. Walter would have preferred a hickory 
broom-handle and plenty of room in which to 
swing it, but since he was without weapons 
of any kind and had only one good arm, he 
must choose some other mode of attack. 

General Quesada stood in the door, and 
growled impatiently at him. Stepping back 
to gain momentum, Walter lowered his head 
and lunged forward like a human battering- 
ram. He struck the corpulent general in the 
middle. The amazed warrior doubled up and 
sat down with a thump and a grunt, and 
clasped his fat hands over his belt. 

Walter lost no time in climbing over his 
mountainous bulk. The general was too 
breathless to express his emotions. His face 
showed the most painful bewilderment. He 
had ceased to take any interest in his own 
very urgent affairs. 

Walter had no time to pity him. He had 
resolved to assist the stern course of justice to 
the best of his ability. With his left arm and 


tug began to rattle against. 





shoulder, he sturdily shoved at the collapsed 
general until he had moved him inside the 
stateroom. It was like trying to shift a bale 
of cotton. The door opened outward into the 
cabin, so that Walter was able to close and 
lock it. Then he pushed and dragged forward 
a table, a bench and several chairs, and with 
them built a barricade against the door. 

**T think that will hold him for a while,’’ 
Walter said to himself. ‘‘It was about time 
the worm turned. Now I’m willing to call it 
quits. And the crew isn’t going to bother to 
look for him.’’ 

That was a sound conclusion. It was a case 
of every man for himself, and General Quesada 
was not a leader beloved of his men. They 
were entirely too busy trying to outrun the 
bullets of the marines to concern themselves 
about his fate. He could not even shout to 
them to wait, for the collision with Walter’s 
hard head compelled him to remain seated on 
the floor, still pensively clasping his belt and 
wondering what had happened to him. 

Walter did not take any chances with his 
prize. Perching himself upon the barricade, 
he waited for the bvarding party from the tug 
to~find him. The ship became silent except 
for the shriek of the steam from the safety- 
valves. Walter was left in ..le command. 
Presently General Quesada showed symptoms 
of reviving. He lifted his voice in a quaver- 
ing appeal to his comrades in arms, but they 
had disappeared behind the green curtain of 
the jungle. Walter listened to the plaintive 
wail, and gloated. He was not vindictive by 
nature, but there is such a thing as righteous 
retribution. When General Quesada became 
more vigorous, and began to kick the door, 
Walter addressed him soothingly and advised 
him to be calm. 

When the party of marines reached the 
steamer, Jack Devlin was one of the first to 
scramble on deck. His voice came down the 
companionway to Walter: 

‘The boy is not in the ship, you can take 
my word for it. He would surely have shown 
himself by now.’’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t look so hopeless until we make 
a search,’’ said the captain of marines. ‘‘I 
can’t believe that he was put out of the way 
during the voyage, and we didn’t see him 
taken ashore. ’’ 

Walter kept silent. This was the most de- 
lightful moment of his life. Presently Devlin 
came down-stairs into the cabin. The place 
was gloomy after the dazzling sunshine above, 
and he halted to get his bearings. Then 
moving forward, he almost stumbled into the 
barricade of furniture. Walter leaned over, 
grasped him by the shoulder, and exclaimed: 

‘*T’m glad to see you aboard! Did you have 
a pleasant trip?’’ 

The steam-shovel man jumped back, and 
emitted a shout. 

‘*Are you honestly alive?’’ he cried. ‘‘You 
blessed young rascal, you!’’ 

‘*Of course I am alive, and doing very well, 
thank you! How in the world did you happen 
to get on my trail? And what about the tug 
and the rest of the outfit?’’ 

Walter tried to make his voice sound as if 
this were a commonplace meeting, but his 
eyes twinkled as he thought of the second 
surprise in store for the steam-shovel man. 

**T’1l tell you all about it when you are safe 
aboard the Dauntless yonder,’’ said Devlin. 
‘*And what are you doing, roosting on that 
heap of furniture like a crazy hen? Oh, I’m 
sorry General Quesada got away from you. 
We surely did pine to lug him back to Pan- 
ama. ’’ 

The hapless general had become silent, for 
he was reluctant to draw the attention of the 
American party. Walter chuckled as he re- 
plied: 

‘*T have a present for you. If you really 
want General Quesada, you can have him with 
my compliments. ’’ 

‘*You’re joking, boy. He is boring a large 
hole in the jungle by this time.’’ 

‘*He wishes he were. Open this door behind 
me and see what you find.’’ 

Devlin tossed the furniture aside and entered 
the stateroom. General Quesada was sitting 
on the edge of the bunk, and appeared very 
low-spirited. Just then the captain of marines 
came below, with a dozen privates at his heels. 
Thesteam-shovel man loudly summoned them, 
shouting : 

‘*Pidn’t I tell you that Goodwin was the 
finest lad that ever happened? All he needed 
was a chance to get into action.’’ 

They cheered for Goodwin, and cordially 
invited General Quesada to surrender and end 
the war. 

‘*You would steal Uncle Sam’s groceries, 
and go skylarking off to start trouble in the 
cute little republic of San Salvador, would 
you?’’ playfully remarked a sergeant of 
marines. ‘‘I never had a chance to talk plain 
to a.real live general. Step lively, now. No 
impudence. ’’ 

The general was permitted to get his personal 
baggage, and then the marines escorted him 
to the Dauntless, where he met with little 
sympathy. He was a sullen and despondent 
figure, with not a trace of his former pompous 
bearing. 

The sea was so smooth and the weather 
indications so favorable that it was decided to 











salvage the cargo of the Juan Lopez. Her 
arms and munitions and supplies were valu- 
able, and would be confiscated by the American 
government after due process of law. The 
transfer had to be made in small boats, a 
task that would require two or three days. 
The Juan Lopez was hopelessly stranded. 
She would soon go to pieces, a melancholy 
sacrifice to a Spanish-American revolution that 
was nipped in the bud. 

The surgeon of marines attended to Walter’s 
injured arm, and encouraged him to hope that 
he could play baseball before the Isthmian 
League finished its winter season. 

That roused violent argument on board the 
Dauntless. A war of words raged over the 
question of Walter’s services as pitcher. Jack 
Devlin set up a claim in behalf of Culebra. 

‘*All obligations to Naughton and those 
other Cristobal robbers are wiped out!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘If I hadn’t set out to find you, and 
stuck to it like a terrier at a rat-hole, where 
would you be now?”’ 

“Camp Elliott has a pretty fast nine,’’ 
chimed in the captain of marines, ‘‘and Good- 
win fairly belongs to us. Didn’t we have a 
lot to do with getting him back ?’’ 

‘**T really belong to Cristobal,’’ Walter tried 
to explain, but Devlin cut the discussion short 
by declaring, ‘‘We’ll put it up to the Colonel 
for a decision. ’’ 

After one of these good-natured altercations, 
Walter called the steam-shovel man aside, and 
anxiously said to him: 

**Tt is all very fine to be in such demand as 
a pitcher, but I came to the isthmus to look 





of good scrap- 
iron in the two old sugar boilers if you boys 
will get it out,’’ said Uncle Lafe. ‘‘I’ll let 
you have the use of the mules and winch, and 
then the barge to haul it to the city. Forty 
dollars will help toward getting that motor for 
your skiff, won’t it?’’ 

‘*T should say so!’’ Fred Kinsell cried. 
‘*That will mean getting the motor before 
school opens, and that’s what Ben and I are 
after.’’ 

Uncle Lafe smiled considerately, and rode 
on out to where his ditcher was working to 
reclaim the ancient rice-fields of the south- 
coast plantation. It was the second year that 
Fred and Ben had spent in Louisiana; through 
all the school months of the first they had 
rowed the heavy bayou skiff four miles morn- 
ing and night to take the nine children of the 
Northern families to the school. There were 
no roads as yet along this wild part of Bayou 
Barataria ; the interlacing waterways were the 
only means of communication, whether with 
the school, the store, or with New Orleans, 
thirty miles away. And the novelty of going 
to school by boat soon wore off. The two 
elder boys had declared they were going to put 
a six-horse-power motor in the skiff, and save 
time and tempers on rainy winter mornings. 

Everywhere about the place lay the wreckage 
of ancient machinery that had been abandoned 
since the war. Uncle Lafe, the manager of 
the reclamation colony, had told Fred and 
Ben they could sell all the scrap they might 
recover; and the boys already had a big heap 
on the plantation landing, mostly broken gears 
and wheels and shaftings that they had moved 
with a mule and stone-boat. But the old 
sugar boilers! They were a prize worth re- 
claiming. 

Fred went over to the ruins of the ancient 
sugar-house to inspect them. His elder brother 
was accustomed to put in an hour or so over 
the colony books, but he told Fred he would 
come down later to look over the boilers. 

‘¢We’ll have to figure on a lot of hard work !’’ 
Ben called after Fred. ‘‘Those old cylinders 
weigh a good many tons, even if they are 
rusted to pieces. And look out for snakes and 
*gators in that jungle!’’ 

The abandoned sugar-house was a melan- 
choly place. Two great brick chimneys rose 
over a dense thicket of mangrove, palms, briers, 
wild cane and saw-grass. Fred pushed into 
this along an overgrown trail; at his heels 
sniffed Blink, his half-grown fox-terrier, who 
was forever making the boys laugh with his 
mingled caution and courage. Blink could 
never get used to encountering bullfrogs as big 
as chickens in the wet grass, and lazy black 
moccasins that lay unmoved at his barking. 

Fred knew just where the old boilers lay. 
The trail led to them under the shadow of the 
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for a job on the gold roll, and I seem to be 
getting farther and farther away from it all 
the time.’’ 

Devlin was instantly attentive and serious. 

‘*Of course I thought you ought to be pretty 
well satisfied with yourself,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
have kicked up a most amazing rumpus for a 
lad of your tender years. Now about a job —’’ 

**Don’t think I’m ungrateful,’’ broke in 
Walter. ‘‘I don’t deserve all this wonderful 
friendship and kindness. I am just worried 
about things, and I want your advice.’’ 

‘*You are perfectly right, my boy. In the 
first place, the Colonel himself is interested in 
you. He ought to be. You have made trouble 
enough for him. And Major Glendinning will 
forgive you for trying to stop that landslide 
in the cut. You have recovered a good many 
dollars’ worth of commissary supplies for him, 
and that thief of a checker has been got rid 
of. He hasn’t been seen since. Your stock 
ought to be way above par by now.’’ 

‘*Do you really think there will be something 
for me to do?’’ 

‘*Tf there isn’t, I’ll recommend you to the 
Colonel for the job of suppressing Spanish- 
American revolutions with neatness and des- 
patch. The Panama republic and San Salva- 
dor between them ought to reward you 
handsomely for putting the lid on General 
Quesada. ’’ 

‘*Maybe my luck has turned,’’ Walter said, 
hopefully. 

“Tf it hasn’t, you can set me down as a 
mighty poor guesser.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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we can snake it right 
to the bayou side.’’ 

Then he tapped the 
rusty side of the great cylinder, and muttered 
in disappointment, ‘‘Why, the rust just scales 
off! I wonder if the thing is worth 
saving ?’’ 

The sugar boiler was indeed in bad 
condition; the chimney had crumbled 
completely away, the sugar-pans on top 
were filled with moss and mud, and the 
whole cylinder was covered with rust. 
It had lain for years in the wet gloom 
of the semitropical jungle. Fred ham- 
mered it here and there with a brick. 
Blink cocked up an ear and barked 
expectantly in the square opening at 
the end. The boiler was about sixteen 
feet long and perhaps six in diameter. 
Fred now saw near the farther end a 
grated section, the opening of the former 
chimney, through which it occurred to 
him that he might test the condition of 
at least a part of the iron. But although 
he pounded the rusty bars and sides, he 
still was uncertain. Peering within the 
grating, he thought that the interior of 
the big tube looked fairly sound. 

‘Well, the only way to find out, 
Blink,’’ Fred confided to his dog, ‘‘is 
to craw] in and test it.’’ 

He knelt and peered in through the 
fire-box door. Crumbled bricks, wet 
moss, mud and water were inside, but 
Fred crawled warily through. There 
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arm. The alligator’s long snout lifted as it | until it was fairly under Fred’s body. Its cold 
gave forth that peculiar sighing hiss with | eyes were wide, and seemed craftily watching 
which it betokens its anger or its preying | the pup, which raced and retreated about the 
instinct. Then it lifted its long spiny back, | end of the boiler, yelping with rage and terror. 
shoved its fore legs into the water and opened | Then the alligator made one clumsy thrust 
its jaws, a foot nearer in the boiler. | forward, missed the dog, and lay with its 

Fred gave a yell of terror and leaped back. | head swaying slowly, while its musky, over- 
| Blink fell out of his arms, and dashing to the | powering smell rose to the boy clinging above. 
| farther end of the boiler, raised a deafening| Fred dared not lower his feet to the bricks 
clamor. The big alligator merely lowered its | now, for the huge head was directly below 
cruel jaws slowly’ until they closed, and lay him. He swung his body away in a cramped 


showing its white eyelids. 

‘*Be still, Blink!’’ Fred shouted, for the din 
in the boiler was intolerable. ‘*He—he can’t 
get in to us!’’ 

For Fred was anxiously measuring with his 
eyes the width of the door and the breadth of 
the alligator’s back. Could he get in? For 
surely he would try. Every now and then one 
of the plantation dogs was seized by an alligator 
in the ‘‘back swamp.”’ But that an alligator 
of such size was anywhere near the house or 
made his den in the ruined sugar-mill no one 
had imagined. Out in the open a man had 
nothing to fear from an alligator even as huge 
as this one; but Fred was crouched at the far 
end of the tube, with no possible way of 
escape. Even as he watched, the reptile was 
moving. Slowly the short fore legs raised the 
log-like body, the serrated tail out in the sun- 


forward. And again came that breathing hiss 
and again the jaws opened, to close with a 
snap when the movement ceased. 

**He can getin!’’ gasped Fred. ‘*The bulge 
of his shoulders is in the door now!’’ 

The alligator was indeed slowly pushing 
himself through the door. The cold eyes 
worked here and there as if marking the posi- 
tion of the victims. The musky, sickening 
smell came to Fred, and he backed up against 
the end of the boiler, with a brick in each 
hand. He hesitated to throw them, from a 
disheartening sense of the odds against him 
should he anger the invader. If the alligator 
rushed, Fred would be crushed to death even 
should he escape those terrible teeth. 

Again the frightened terrier raised his bark- 
ing. He stood now between Fred’s legs, with 
his body quivering, and his tail jerking, a 
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shine twitched, and the black snout pushed | 


curve; his toes caught in the rough plate joints 
of the side. Poor Blink, in the corner, looked 
up howling at his master. ‘The monster’s head 
| Was quieter now; he seemed to know that in 
| the next dash he would have the dog, and that 
by an upward snap he could drag Fred from 
‘his place. The position was intolerable to 
| Fred. The rotten bars he was hanging to 
were slowly yielding, and his feet slipped 
| every moment. 

As he strove to hold his feet in the angle of 
the end and side of the cylinder, he felt Blink’s 
cold nose thrust up against his ankle. Fred 
| had not thought of saving the dog; his sole 
| desperate plan, so far as he had one, rested on 

the hope that he might make a wild swing 
‘packward, take his chance of being knocked 
down by the alligator’s tail, and perhaps get 
out at the low fire-door. But when Blink 
nudged his foot, it was too much for his heart. 
| He gasped: 

‘Up, Blink—boy! Climb—come on—boy !’’ 

The little white terrier seemed to understand. 
He crept to Fred’s ankle, and then along the 
bend of his knee; whining, his eyes staring, 
he licked his master’s clothes; then, balancing 
himself, gingerly crept on. The added weight 
nearly pulled Fred from his desperate hold. 
| Staring down, he saw the broad, ugly head 
swinging slowly; the alligator began to raise 
and turn its snout. Fred’s hand went down 
.until it gathered Blink by the scruff of the 
neck. Then he brought the pup swiftly up 
to his shoulder, and again caught the bars 
with both hands. 

‘Still, boy—still—and steady!’’ he whis- 
pered, and tried to draw his cramped legs 
higher. For the big alligator was raising its 
muzzle up now, slowly, as if surprised at not 
finding his victim in the corner. The 
two unblinking eyes, with the serrated 
armor of the head, were now almost 
within reach of Fred’s hands, could he 
have put them down. 

“If he snaps upward, he’ll have me 
round the knees!’’ the boy muttered. 
‘*It’s now or never !’’ 

Measuring the distance over the alli- 
gator’s back to the opening, he gathered 
all his strength for the spring, and sud- 
denly launched himself forward. He 
gave the end of the boiler a kick as he 
went. He struck on the big alligator’s 
back just as the reptile made a last 
plunge. The long jaws clashed in the 
air behind Fred’s feet. But Fred was 
scrambling up, making for the boiler 
door. Blink had been bounced from his 
arms, and had already raced out of the 
hole. But escape for the boy was not so 
easy. Hardly had‘he staggered to his 
feet and crouched to dive for the low 
door, when the alligator’s tail came 
over and struck him a fearful blow. It 
knocked him down, dazed and bleeding, 
against the wall of the cylinder; and he 
knew, even with his reeling senses, that 
the monster was struggling mightily in 
the narrow space. Its rough hind foot 








might be a snake or so, but he was not 
afraid of the sluggish moccasins. Blink 
followed gingerly, nosing after a frog. 
The frog leaped out, and Blink was after 
it in a shot, with a bark that startled Fred by 
its reverberation in the boiler. 

Then he laughed and began inspecting the 
sides in the dim light, flecking off rust here and 
there, by scratching the iron with a brick. 
He could hear Blink scrambling round out- 
side, barking. ‘‘I’m afraid,’’? mumbled Fred, 
‘*the sugar boilers are too far gone even for 
scrap-iron. And Ben and I do want sixty 
dollars more so badly! It’s a shame!’’ 

It was cool in here, and Ben would be along 
in fifteen minutes, he thought. While he 
squatted on the rotten bricks, and scratched 
the mottled iron, he heard a sudden scramble 
outside. Then Blink raced in howling, with 
his tail between his legs, dashed through the 
water and landed in Fred’s arms—a badly 
seared fox-terrier pup. 

‘*Catch ’em, scout!’’ cried Fred. Blink’s 


adventures always amused him. ‘‘Sic ’em— 
whatever it is!’ 
But Blink refused to ‘‘sic.’? He stuck his 


head under Fred’s arm and howled, and Fred 
was laughingly shaking him when a stealthy 
sound made him look up. 

There, with its head in the square door at 


THERE... WAS THE BIGGEST ALLIGATOR 
THAT FRED HAD EVER SEEN. 


fair white morsel for the alligator. But Blink 
seemed to have acquired the courage of despair, 
jand facing the enemy, poured out a furious 
challenge. Fred was deafened by the noise 
and by his own shouts to quiet the dog. There 
was no hope of alarming any one outside. No 
one would be near the old sugar-house in the 
heat of the day, unless Ben came. But would 
Ben come before it was too late? 

Breathlessly Fred watched the almost imper- 
ceptible crawl of the long black back out of 
the flicker of shade and shine into the gloom 
of the boiler. The alligator was half within 
the tube. Now, after the last advance, with 
its accompanying hiss and the menacing up- 
thrust of its jaws, the reptile lay with the end 
of its snout not seven feet from Fred and his 
| valiant but frantic companion. Fred, too, had 
yelled wildly at the last lunge of the enemy. 

He still held the bricks, but they seemed such 
| pitiful weapons. As he backed against the 
| round end of the boiler, he glanced upward. 

The chimney opening was just above him, but 
| it was too small to admit his body, and besides 
| it was barred. Fred twisted his fingers into 
| the bars and shook them. He could bend out 





great chimneys. One was half-buried by a/| the other end of the cylinder, its serried teeth | one or two, and the rust scales came down on 
fallen brick wall; the other was in a stone-| slowly settling after its rush, and its eyes| him in showers. But at least he could draw 
paved area into which the bayou waters now | shining in the only patch of sunshine that | himself partly out of reach by bracing his legs 
found their way. Fred scrambled down into | broke through the trees, was the biggest alli- | against the curve of the tube, and here he 


this wet, grass-grown space to estimate the | gator that Fred had ever seen. 


The gray, wet 


| clung and yelled. 


weight of the boiler, and decide how he and armor of its back seemed to stretch away as| And while he clung here, a renewed clamor 
Ben should rig a derrick to heist it out of the long as the boiler itself, and the great head | from poor Blink caused him to look down. 


area. 
‘Tt will take a day to cut the trails alone,’’ | presence darkened the place. 


Fred thought, ‘‘but with the winch and mules 





and snout apparently filled the door. Its very 


Fred stirred, and the dog struggled under his 


| swaying from side to side and its snout rising 


| The alligator was swinging slowly forward on 
| its short fore legs, with its black armored back 





came down once on Fred’s shoulder, and 
tore most of his shirtaway. The hoarse, 
angered grunt of the reptile filled the iron 
box. It was struggling to turn, and could 
|not; its great horny tail threshed the wall. 
| But this attempt at turning gave Fred his 
|chance. Half-creeping, he made his way to 
the low door, fell in the mud and water, and 
then in another moment was out in the fresh 
air, sick and weak. Up on the wall of the 
area Blink was barking wildly, while in the 
old boiler the alligator was threshing against 
the sides. 

Fred staggered up and along the trail. Out 
in the hot afternoon sunlight, half-way to the 
house, he met his brother. 

‘*T’ve got the biggest alligator bottled up 
down there you ever saw, Ben!’’ gasped Fred. 
**Go get some of the hands and we’ll rope and 
gag him in there. He had me for a time—but 
now we’ve got him !’’ 

The boys had to break the rusty boiler apart 
in order to secure the prisoner, but he was 
worth all the scrap-iron they had gathered. 
In fact, they sold the fourteen-foot alligator 
for more than enough to buy their motor. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


GIRL is not like a tree; you cannot tell 
how old she is by counting her rings. 

T HE great man expects everything of himself ; 
the small man expects everything of others. 


ie Germany they do some things very well. 
New police regulations for Berlin declare 
that windows and doors must be kept closed 
in every building in which any one is playing 
a musical instrument—and the Germans are 
great lovers of music, at that. 


HE boy who applies for a job may have to 

answer many questions, but there are four 
that no prospective employer will ask him. 
They are these: ‘‘Are you a skilful smoker?’’ 
‘*Do you play cards well?’’ ‘‘Can you handle 
a billiard cue dexterously?’’ ‘‘What is your 
favorite cocktail ?’’ 


7 bis first report on the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Lord Kitchener presented statistics 
showing what rapid progress that vast terri- 


tory has made under British administration.. 


Before the Dervish conquest of the southern 
dominions of Egypt, the population was about 
9,000,000. Under the rule of the Mahdi and 
his successor it dwindled to 2,000,000. The 
country now contains 3,000,000 inhabitants, 
and Lord Kitchener believes that in the next 
five years the population will double. 


T= Germans are making early and extensive 
preparations for the Olympic games that 
are to take place in Berlin in 1916. Already 
the immense stadium, which is to cost eight 
hundred thousand dollars, is nearly done. 
American coaches have been engaged to train 
the German athletes in the methods that made 
the Americans so successful in field and track 
sports at Athens, Paris, St. Louis, London 
and Stockholm. In the contests of 1916 not 
only Germany, but other European countries, 
will force the Americans to work harder than 
they have ever worked before. 

HE proposed ship canal across Scotland from 

the North Sea to the Clyde will, if it is built, 
traverse a beautiful and historic region. Loch 
Lomond will become a part of the canal, and 
the castles of Stirling and Dumbarton will be 
close to its banks. The work will cost about a 
hundred million dollars, and take ten years to 
complete. Financial support is said to be 
assured. The commercial considerations are 
important; but in addition, the British govern- 
ment sees in the canal the means of safe and 
speedy passage for its war-ships from one coast 
of the British Isles to the other. 

OTHING is easier than to fall into con- 

ventionalities of speech, and nothing so 
impoverishes conversation. A generation ago 
it was customary to thank a person for a 
service rendered. Now we thank him ‘‘very 
much,’’ although the service be no more than 
picking upa pencil. Also it is ‘‘awfully good’’ 
of him to hold the door open for us or to give 
up his seat in a car. An amusing story is 
sure to be applauded by the inane ‘Oh, that’s 
lovely!’? At least let us pray that we may 
never be the party of the second part in 
‘*How’s your mother?’’ ‘Nicely, thanks.’’ 

AMES Otis,’’ one of the best-known and 

most prolific writers for boys, died the 
other day, a white-haired man. His real name 
was James Otis Kaler. In his youth he went 
to Boston and asked for work on the Boston 
Journal. The managing editor, thinking to 
get rid of him in the least painful manner, 
told him to go out and see if he could write 
anything new about Boston Common; if he 
could he should have a job. In a little while 
the young man came in with an interesting 
article about the initials that idlers had carved 
on the seats. There began his career as a 
writer. In letters meaningless to others he 
had found the word Opportunity. 


Speed of us realize that the problem of sanita- 

tion in the Philippines was greater and more 
complicated than it was in Cuba or the Canal 
Zone. The authorities that undertook it have 
had to deal with a more numerous population, 
a vastly larger area, and a much longer list of 
diseases. They have also had to contend with 
the densest ignorance on the part of the people. 
But the success has been commensurate with 
the magnitude of the problem. When the 
United States took possession, there were no 





organized methods for checking cholera, small- 
pox, bubonic plague and leprosy. None of the 
diseases mentioned is yet extinct, but all of 
them have been conquered. Three million 
vaccinations have reduced smallpox to a negli- 
gible matter, and the death-rate in Manila 
has been reduced more than one-half. 
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THE FRENCH PRESIDENCY. 


AST Friday, January 17th, occurred the 
election of a new president of the French 
Republic. In France no special signifi- 

cance attaches to any such day as the ‘‘Tues- 
day after the first Monday in November.’’ 
The republic chooses a new president when 
the term of the actual president expires, or 
when he dies or resigns,—for there have been 
French presidents who resigned, —and chooses 
him always for a full term of seven years. 
On three occasions before this the election has 
fallen on January 17th. 

The presidential election in France is inter- 


esting to Americans chiefly by reason of the | ‘ 


difference between it and presidential elections 
in this country. There are no party conven- 
tions or presidential primaries, there is no 
popular vote, and no electoral colleges. On the 
appointed day the members of the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies meet in joint session, 
and then and there choose the new head of 
the state by joint ballot. In contrast with 
the year-long preparation and excitement that 
characterize our national canvass, there is little 
discussion of the pending election, and that 
little mostly regards personal qualifications and 
is devoid of heat. Moreover, whereas in .the 
United States there is eager manceuvering for 
a nomination, in France there is much reluc- 
tance among fit candidates to permit their 
names to be used. Two of the most prominently 
mentioned statesmen recently refused to accept 
the office. 

Nevertheless, the presidency of France is 
a position of great dignity and real power. 
With less authority than the President of the 
United States, the incumbent yet has greater 
influence on public affairs, on legislation, and 
on the personnel of the government than the 
King of England; for although in France, as in 
Great Britain, the ministry can hold office only 
so long as it has the support of a majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies, the president 
can, and sometimes does, name individual 
cabinet officers, and with the consent of the 
Senate he can dissolve the Chamber of Deputies 
even against its will. 

The constitution of France has now been in 
force for thirty-eight years; and the only 
changes in thirty-four years are a few in the 
machinery of electing deputies. No previous 
form of government since 1793, when Louis 
XVI was beheaded, has lasted solong. More- 
over, France is a country where the people 
rule. They have universal suffrage and the 
kind of government that they like, yet they 
have to make only infrequent visits to the polls, 
and are never called upon to study the political 
records of a long list of candidates. 
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CASH AND OTHER ASSETS. 


T is a cynical saying, of wide acceptance, 

that ‘‘Business is business.’’ By it men 

mean that you are justified in claiming your 
pound of flesh if it is so nominated in the bond. 
It is the working religion of every Shylock, 
whatever his race or creed or color. 

But we have lately had a glimpse of another 
standard by which men measure. Business 
may indeed be business in the sense that 
men have to earn a living; but something 
besides cash is necessary to the accomplishment 
of any great and permanent success, even in 
business. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was one of the Wit- 
nesses who appeared before the Congressional 
committee that is investigating the control and 
distribution of money in the great financial 
centers. 

“Is not commercial credit based primarily 
upon money or property?’’ the attorney for 
the committee asked of him. 

‘*No, sir,’? Mr. Morgan replied. 
thing is character. ’’ 

‘*Before money or property ?’’ 

‘*Before money or anything else. Money 
cannot buy it.’’ 

No turning or changing or reiteration of the 
questions could shake the testimony of this 
man, whose experience of great financial enter- 
prises is probably as extensive as that of any 
other living person, and who is himself the 
most powerful single figure in ‘the world of 
money and credit. Mr. Morgan was not 
content merely to answer the committee’s 
questions; he amplified his answers and 


**The first 





buttressed them with remarks that he volun- 


teered. ‘‘I know men who have nothing, and | 


yet can borrow all the money they want, 
because people believe in them,’’ he said. 
‘*Men have come into my oftice who I knew 
had not a cent in the world, and I have given 
them a check for a million dollars. ’’ 

We did not need to have Mr. Morgan point 
out to us the value of character, for it is known 
in every community, since in every community 
there are men who have put it to the test. 
But it is interesting and impressive to have 
Mr. Morgan say what he did, because of the 
weight and authority that belong to him. 

The unscrupulous man is worth only the 
market value of his fortune. The man of 
character is worth the market value of his 
fortune, plus the credit value of his character ; 
and that is often ten times as much. 
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FIRST AID AND COMMON SENSE. 


IRST aid to the injured’’ has been the 

target of much good-humored sarcasm, 
no small part of which is justified. 
There is a certain quality in human nature, a 
sort of fussy love of managing other people’s 
affairs, that makes it more agreeable to be the 
doctor than to play the part of patient. When 
you add to this quality a little half-digested 
and vaguely remembered information gathered 
from some ‘‘first-aid’’ pamphlet, you have a 
combination that is often amusing and some- 
times dangerous. 

In no intelligent community ought it to be 
possible for such a scene to oceur as took place 
one summer in a boys’ camp. A member of 
the camping party—a small boy—had embedded 
a fish-hook in the fleshy part of his foot. In 


a few moments he was lost in a struggling 


mass of screaming women, from the midst of 
which his agonized yells could be heard long 
after he himself had become invisible. Meau- 
while the women were screaming at tbe top 
of their lungs that the hook should ke pulled 
out at once; that it should be left iu to ‘‘work 
out’’; that a doctor was necessary; that to 
call a doctor would be foolish; that it had 
happened to every child; that such a thing 
had never been seen before; and soon. Mean- 
while the commotion and the lack of any sensi- 
ble assistance had thrown the poor boy into 
a state of frantic and ungovernable fear that 
was far more dangerous to him than any fish- 
hook. 

There are many sensible first-aid books. 
One of them should be as much a matter-of- 
course in the family as the Bible or the cook- 
book, and it should be always and instantly 
accessible. Even that is not enough; the 


knowledge that it contains should be stored in | 


the brains and in the memories of the elders 
of the house. 

To read a first-aid book carelessly through 
is simply to confuse the mind. The ‘‘do’s’’ 
and the ‘‘don’t’s’’ are sure to become inex- 
tricably mixed. What action to take and 
what not to take should be committed to 


memory, like the ten commandments, and | 


rehearsed till they are as familiar as birthdays. 
Many of the little emergencies of life call only 
for intelligent home treatment. Others de- 
mand the immediate presence of a doctor. The 
chief value of first-aid knowledge is to be able to 
decide correctly to which class the case belongs. 
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TRUE TIME. 


N New-year’s eve the naval wireless tel- 
egraph station at Arlington, Virginia, 
sent out at midnight, as from the sev- 

enty-fifth meridian, a time-signal powerful 
enough, it was hoped, to reach every vessel 
in the North Atlantic that was equipped with 
wireless apparatus, and every vessel in the 
Caribbean Sea. 

In October last, at a conference held in 
Paris, representatives of fourteen European 
powers, and of the United States and Brazil, 
decided that stations should be established 
in various parts of the world from which 
day and night time-signals ¢ould be sent. 
The situations of nine stations have already 
been determined, and at least two of those 
chosen for Europe—the Eiffel Tower in Paris, 
and a station at Norddeich, in Germany—are 
now sending signals every morning and every 
evening. 

The advantages of thus making use of the | 
wonderful science of radio-telegraphy can | 
hardly be overstated. The system will be of 
the greatest service to shipmasters, for the 
safety of a vessel at sea is dependent in large 
measure upon the accuracy of its chronometers. 
No timepiece is or ever can be absolutely 
accurate. The most that we can hope for is 


that those which are carried at sea shall be as 
accurate as possible, and that the rate of their 
variation shall be known. But if we can give 
each vessel the exact Greenwich time every 
day, we shall eliminate all the uncertainty that 
is now due to defects in the chronometer. 

But the benefits of time-signals twice a day 
will not be confined to shipping. At a time 
when people traveled but little, when clocks 
and watches were scarce and inaccurate, and 
when church-bells were necessary to inform 
the worshipers that it was time to start for 
the meeting-house, it would have been labor 
thrown away to expend much care on letting 
people know the correct time. Men were not 
tied to time then as they are now. In these 
days it is often important, even in the most 
remote country districts, to know the exact 
time. 

If the measures in contemplation are carried 
into effect, we shall soon look less tolerantly 
on the spectacle of a town clock trying to hide 
its bold face behind its mendacious hands. 
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HISTORY - MAKING TRIALS. 


URING the last two years, and particu- 
larly in, the year that has just ended, 
there have been several long trials, each 

of which involved far more than the issue 
raised in the case itself. 

In this country there has been a succession 
of trials bearing on the important question of 
the relation that should exist between the 
community as a whole and the huge industrial 
and commercial combinations that go under 
the name of ‘‘trusts.’’ ’ 

In Italy the long-drawn-out trial of the 
‘*Camorra’”’ prisoners was designed to break 
up a wide-spread conspiracy of men who had 
for years terrorized the city of Naples; but 
whether the punishment of a large number of 
those who were proved guilty will put an end 
to the evil is still doubtful. The same uncer- 
tainty exists as to the effect of the two great 
murder trials in New York City; but they left 
no doubt in the minds of most persons that the 
city is cursed with gangs of lawless men who 
hesitate at no crime; and that many members 
of the police force are allied with the worst 
representatives of the very criminal class that 
the force is organized to suppress. 

Still another menace to society was laid bare 
by the trial and confession in Los Angeles of 
ruffians who, by maliciously destroying prop- 
erty, —with the result, in one case, of wholesale 
murder,—undertook to keep employers from 
giving work to men who did not belong to a 
union. That trial had its sequel in Indian- 
|apolis, where a jury has found thirty-eight 
men guilty of complicity in the work of de- 
struction. 

Another important trial that bore upon 
the relation between labor and capital has 
recently ended in the acquittal of the persons 
accused. There was a strike in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, incited by a labor organization 
holding as a fundamental principle that not 
any of the increase of value given to a material 
by a process of manufacture should go to 
capital, which started the manufacture and 
maintains it, but all of it tolabor. The strike 
was attended with riots, in one of which a 
woman was killed. The police held the leaders 
of the strike responsible for inciting the crowd 
to violence, and arrested them on the charge of 
murder. At the trial, several months later, the 
testimony was conflicting as to the language that 
the strike leaders had uged in huranguing the 
rioters, and the jury properly gave the accused 
men the benefit of the doubt, and acquitted 
them. 

Although the result of the trial was just, 
that very result signalizes a real peril to society. 
It means that an adroit orator when address- 
‘ing a turbulent crowd may be able to choose 
his words so skilfully that he can rouse his 
hearers to reckless acts, and yet keep within 
the law himself. It is virtually impossible to 
remedy that evil; the only way would be 
to restrict liberty of speech—a course that 
every one would resent and oppose. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


XPLOSIVE COAL-DUST.— The com- 
mittee appointed by the British government 
| to investigate the causes of explosions in coal- 
| mines reports that coal-dust suspended in the 
|air is capable of being ignited and of causing 
a coal-mine disaster, even when no fire-damp 
or other inflammable gas is present. The 
committee has experimented with powdered 
stone-dust, and may recommend its being added 
to coal-dust as a means of preventing explo- 
sions. It is said that stone-dust, if made 




















from slate or shale or clay, is not injurious to 
health. The dust is inexpensive; when it is 
scattered over the surface of roads in mines, it 
seems to be effective in laying the coal-dust. 
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HE LARGEST LOCOMOTIVES.—The 
American Locomotive Company has built 
for the Virginian Railway what are believed 
to be the Jargest and most powerful locomotives 








ONE OF THE NEW LOCOMOTIVES FOR THE VIRGINIAN RAILWAY. 


in the world. They are of the Mallet com- 
pound type, nearly 66 feet long, and their 
wheel base is 57 feet long. Each engine, with 
the tender, weighs 336 tons, and exerts a 
tractive force of 115,000 pounds—two-thirds 
more than that of the first Mallet compound 
locomotive, which was built for the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railway. 


READ GERM-FREE. —Experiments seem 

to show that bread is’ sterilized in the 
process of baking. In 1909 Doctor Auché 
proved that the bacilli of tuberculosis, when 
put into dough, always lost their virulence 
after baking. More recent experiments indi- 
eate that the bacilli of diphtheria, meningitis, 
pneumonia, dysentery and other diseases are 
destroyed by baking. Cultures of the bacilli 
of all these diseases were put in the centers of 
unbaked loaves. In each case, after these 
loaves had been baked, an examination of the 
bread from the heart of the loaf gave negative 
results. A writer in Pure Products says that 
disease-germs have never been found within a 
loaf of ordinary bakery bread. Unless the 
outside of the loaf is contaminated after coming 
from the oven, bread, therefore, seems to be 
an aseptic food. ® 


HATCHING WILD QUAIL.—Massachu- 
setts is the first state to undertake the 
hatching of quail and other game-birds. The 
hatchery occupies 23 acres in the town of 
Sutton, and includes the headwaters of a trout- 
brook, where millions of trout and salmon 
have been hatched for distribution throughout 





BANTAM HEN WITH QUAIL CHICKS. 


the state. The fish and game commission plans 
to restock the lakes and woods of the state 
with pheasant, black duck, wood-duck, mal- 
lard and quail. It is said to be the first time 
that an attempt has been made to raise quail 
in large numbers. The birds breed readily in 
‘captivity. Last summer 200 young quail were 
raised from 20 laying pairs, and this year a 
far larger number will undoubtedly be raised. 


HE PAPYRUS OF A PRINCESS.—The 

British Museum contains a remarkable 
manuscript that has ‘recently been translated 
by Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge. It is the fu- 
nerary papyrus of Princess Nesitanebtashru, 
daughter of Painetchem II and Nesi-Khensu, 
and Priestess of Amen-Ra, who lived in Thebes 
in the 10th century B.c. It was found lying 
beside the mummy of the princess at the lower 
end of a 40-foot shaft in the royal tomb at 
Thebes. The papyrus is almost 123 feet long, 
and is exceeded in length only by the Harris 
papyrus, which contains the history of Ram- 
eses III, and which is also in the British 
Museum. The manuscript of the princess is 
divided into 87 chapters, filled with hymns, 
adorations and ‘‘homages’’ to the gods, and a 
succession of litanies and other religious com- 
positions. Many interesting drawings accom- 
pany the text; they show good taste, and are 
varied in form. Doctor Budge believes that 
the princess herself may have been the copyist, 
for in one part of the papyrus she is referred 
to as the ‘‘Worker of the Rolls of Amen-Ra, 
King of the Gods.’’ 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


Ne HAMPSHIRE.— As the Republican 
strength was split at the November election 
by the nomination of a Progressive ticket, no 
candidate for the governorship received a 
majority. The vote stood 34,000 for Samuel 
D. Felker, the Democratic candidate; 32,000 
for the Republican candidate, and 14,000 for 
the Progressive candidate. As the law requires 
a majority to elect, no governor was chosen, 
and the election was thrown into the legisla- 
ture. There the Progressive members united 
with the Democrats, and on January 2d elected 
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Mr. Felker. The Democrats combined with 
the Progressives in electing a Progressive as 
the Speaker of the House. Mr. Felker is the 
first Democratic governor chosen for more than 
38 years. 
D2) 

NTEMPT OF COURT. — During the 

recent Presidential canvass the courts of 
Idaho decided that the names of the Progressive 
electors could not legally be printed on the 
ballots. Mr. Roosevelt denounced the decision 
in unmeasured terms, and his denunciation 
was printed in the Capital News of Boise. 
Mr. R. S. Sheridan, publisher, and Mr. C. 
O. Brixon, managing editor of the paper, 
were charged with contempt of court for print- 
ing and commenting on this criticism of the 
state judiciary. On January 2d, they were 
found guilty, and sentenced to spend 10 days 
in jail and to pay a fine of $500 each. 
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HE SENATE. —On January 3d, Mr. 

Joseph W. Bailey resigned as United States 
Senator from Texas, in order to practise law 
in Washington, D.C. He entered the Senate in 
1901; his second term would have expired on 
March 4th. He served five terms as a member 
copyricht, HARRIsaewina Of the House of Represent- 
atives. On January 4th, 
‘Governor Colquitt ap- 
pointed Mr. R. M. John- 
ston to succeed Mr. Bailey 
for the remainder of his 
term. Mr. Johnston is 
editor of the Houston 
Post, and was Democratic 
national committeeman for 
12 years. —— Jeff Davis, 
Senator from Arkansas, 
died suddenly on January 
3d at his home in Little Rock. He was born 
in 1862, and was graduated from Vanderbilt 
University in 1884. He entered the Senate in 
1907. Governor Donaghey has appointed Mr. 
John N. Heiskell, editor of the Arkansas 
Gazette, to complete Mr. Davis’s unexpired 
term. ® 


ISSOLVING A ‘*TRUST.’’—When the 

Supreme Court ordered the dissolution of 
the Harriman railroad ‘‘trust,’’ formed by 
the purchase of a controlling interest in the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company by the 
Union Pacific Company, it decreed that the plan 
for dissolving the merger must be approved 
by the courts. The Union Pacific Company 
thereupon proposed that the Southern Pacific 
shares that it held should be divided pro rata 
among its own stockholders. The Attorney- 
General objected on the ground that the 
arrangement would merely change the form of 
contro] over the Southern Pacific, and would not 
destroy it; and on January 6th, the Supreme 
Court, to which the dispute was referred, sus- 
tained this view. The Attorney-General then 
announced that he would consent to a plan by 
which the Southern Pacific shares held by the 
Union Pacific should be divided among the 
Union Pacific stockholders and the independent 
stockholders of the Southern Pacific — an 
arrangement that would take the control of 
the Southern Pacific from the Union Pacific. 
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IGHTS OF ALIENS.—Cipriano Castro, 

former president of Venezuela, was de- 
tained at the immigrant station when he arrived 
in New York from France on December 30th. 
When he discovered that 
the government did not 
intend to permit him to 
remain in this country, 
he made arrangements to 
return to Europe on a 
German steamer; but on 
January 3d, a New York 
lawyer began proceedings 
in the courts to test the 
right of the government 
to prevent the Venezuelan 
from remaining here. 
When this column closed on January 9th, the 
question had not been settled. Castro is 
regarded by the government as an undesirable 
alien within the meaning of the immigration 
laws. Among the charges against him are 
his defiance, while president of Venezuela, 
of our government, and his alleged intention 
to use this country as a base for plotting 
against Venezuela. 





MR. J. W. BAILEY. 





CIPRIANO CASTRO. 
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HE BALKAN WAR.—The first stage of 

the negotiations for peace came to an end 
in London on January 6th, when the repre- 
sentatives of the Balkan allies refused to make 
peace on the terms offered by Turkey. But 
the negotiators were much nearer together 
than when the conference began. Turkey 
finally agreed to withdraw all claim to Crete 
and to Macedonia. It insisted, however, that 
it should retain Adrianople as one of the 
defenses of Constantinople; that it should not 
be deprived of the A®gean islands, and that 
Albania shall be autonomous. The conference 
adjourned without fixing a date for resuming 
its meetings. ‘The ambassadors of the powers 
in London began at once to bring pressure to 
bear upon Turkey, to the end that it should 
yield to the demands of the allies. 
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An automobile book every boy will 
want and can have—FREE 


RE you a typical healthy boy; one in whom the fascination 
of machinery is strong? Have you the desire to make 
‘*the wheels go ’round?’’ Would you like to know how 
to operate and care for a real automobile—a big powerful 
machine in which the whole family can enjoy the pleasures 
of out-of-doors ? 


If these things appeal to you we have an offer that will interest 
you—and it will cost absolutely nothing. Your name and address on 
a post card will bring you absolutely free, the Overland instruction 
book on ‘‘ How to Run an Automobile.”’ 


There are nearly 100 pages in this book, crammed full of the 
most interesting information you ever saw. It tells you all you 
need to know about running a motor car and is in clear, simple 
language explained by interesting and understandable diagrams. 


There’s nothing difficult about this book—no big technical 
terms to study and puzzle over. Everything is explained fully. It 
tells just what to do under every condition—even the littlest fellow 
can understand and enjoy it. 


Every point is covered, from the starting and stopping of the 
car, and the construction and operation of the motor, to the rules of 
the road. It is a fund of information every boy should have, for 
every boy looks forward to the time when he will be driving a car. 
The book is complete in every respect. The reading will supply 
you with many a pleasant evening this winter. 


Here is a part of the chapter on “ starting the motor,’’ which 
illustrates the clearness and simplicity of the book. 


“See that the tires are pumped up hard. Never run on 


a soft tire. 

“Before starting the motor you must make certain of 
three things : 

“1.—That the ignition switch is turned over to the 
battery side. 


“2.—That the gear-shifting lever is in neutral position, 
that is, in the center of the H-shaped shifting gate. 


“3.—That the spark and throttle levers are in the proper 
position for starting, or ‘retarded.’ 


“Now grasp the starting handle with the thumb folded 
back and away from the fingers, push it in to bring its toothed 
end in engagement with the similarly toothed end of the 
motor shaft and give one short, upward pull.” 


All these instructions are clearly illustrated with drawings that 
explain instantly what the “‘ ignition switch,’’ ‘‘ gear-shifting lever,”’ 
‘“‘ shifting gate’’ and ‘‘spark and throttle levers’’ are. You recog- 
nize these parts at once. There are other chapters and drawings 
concerning all the other parts, too, so that a single reading of the 
book will fix them in your mind in the most interesting way possible. 
A big two-page diagram tells you just what parts are to be lubri- 
cated, how often, and why and whether grease or oil is to be used. 


All this fascinating information is yours for the asking. We 
will be very glad to send the book to your address, absolutely free, 
all charges prepaid. 


Write for this book today. No boy can afford to be without it. 
Please address Dept. 35. 


The Willys-Overland Company, 


Toledo, Ohio 





MODEL 69-T—$985 
(Completely Equipped) 
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Fitzgerald 
HE wind is in our gleaming sail, 

The harbor lights are low. 
We do not fail a friendly hail, 
As out to sea we go. 
Her course she lays beyond the bays; 
The day of doubt is done. 


For blame or praise we sound the ways 
Where all His rivers run. 


And is a golden fleece our quest? 
Or else a Holy Grail? 

At what great emperor’s behest 
Dare we the reef and gale? 

Whose is this ship that loves the trip, 
And who would have it so? 

What is this message on our lip?, 
Ah, friend, I do not know. 

But Captain Courage and his crew 
To Pilot Faith defer, 

And Hope, the Mate, is strong and true, 
And Love is passenger. 

So fare we on, no coward fear 
This beating blood can chill; 

And though the port be far or near, 
O heart, be tranquil still. 


® & 
THE KINDLY LIGHT. 


OME years ago, in New Eng- 
S land, there was, as we all 
know, a young girl named 
Laura Bridgman. She had been 
blind and deaf and dumb from 
her second year. Her only con- 
mi tact with this world was-through 
her sense of touch, and even that sense had not 
been cultivated. When she was eight years 
old, Dr. S. G. Howe, one of the greatest of 
American philanthropists, became interested 
in her pitiful condition, and sought to help her. 
He began by taking her hand in his and read- 
ing aloud to her for a quarter of an hour. 
This he did at the same time every day. Then 
about the tenth day he omitted the reading, and 
watched to see if she noticed the omission. 
Week after week passed, but she gave no sign. 
Finally, one day when the usual hour had 
come for the reading and he did not begin, 
she gave unmistakable signs of annoyance. 
That marked the first great step. Soon, he tells 
us, her advance was rapid. In time, Laura 
Bridgman, through Doctor Howe’s efforts, 
became an educated and intelligent woman, 
alive to all the throbbing life of the great 
world. 

When we read this remarkable history, the 
tremendous significance of one particular mo- 
ment in her development must impress us. It 
was a mighty moment when the conviction 
seized her: ‘‘ Some one is trying to tell me 
something !’’? Ever afterward her great pur- 
pose in life must have been to learn what that 
some one had to tell her. 

Many, with more advantages at birth, have 
gone through a similar experience. They have 
looked out on the world, on its joys and its 
sorrows, its blessings and its tragedies; and 
found it all meaningless. Then one day it has 
flashed across them: ‘‘There’s a meaning in 
these things! Some One is trying to tell me, 
and make me understand !’’ 

Then there remains for such a one, as for 
Laura Bridgman, just one thing—to try to 
learn what that Some One would say. 
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THE DAY OF DESTINY. 


n T™ Pennells were houseclean- 
2, ing. The word is not suggestive 
of serenity, and the Pennells 
were experiencing the thing at its 
worst. In addition to the usual up- 
heaval, there were two paper-hangers 
in the parlor and one in the library 
and a painter in the dining-room. 

“Dante,” Elizabeth exclaimed, as she surveyed 
the scene at breakfast-time, ‘‘should have lived in 
New England in the twentieth century—he would 
have found this scene suggestive.” 

“‘Cheer up,’” Jean quoted, mischievously; 
“ ‘the worst is yet to come.’” 

And two hours later matters actually grew 
worse; even Jean of the dauntless chin turned 
white when the card came up. Miss Bristow, 
whom she was to see about the history position 
that she had set her heart upon! How could it 
have happened, when Miss Bristow had distinctly 
said that she would be passing through the city 
the last of the week, and this was only Tuesday? 

“You can’t see her—you’ll have to be excused,” 
Elizabeth cried, “‘unless, indeed, you take her out 
to lunch somewhere !”’ 

“You can’t take anybody to lunch before eleven,” 
Jean retorted. ‘No, I’ve got to see her here. If 
she can’t separate me from housecleaning, I don’t 
want to teach in her school!” Her chin was 
dauntlessly raised once more, but her voice shook 
alittle. However, Jean ran down at once. Miss 
Bristow must not be left standing in the hall. 

Miss Bristow looked as if she had needed to be 
rescued. ‘Miss Pennell?” she asked. “I am so 
distressed. I was called home unexpectedly and 
had no time to write you, but I should have tele- 
graphed you. I—’ 

“Please don’t say anything,” Jean interrupted 
her. “I'll promise not to mind if you won’t. And 
if you’ll overlook the fact that half my books are 








on the floor, we can find a quiet corner in my 
room. But the stairs are varnished on one side. 
Can you go up close to the banister?” 

Miss Bristow could and did; and in Jean’s room 
they found comparative comfort. Jean seated her 
guest with her back to the dismantled bookcases, 
and the talk began. They both started when the 
luncheon-bell rang. 

“No,” Jean begged, interpreting Miss Bristow’s 
look of dismay, “‘please don’t go. I am treating 
you to strange experiences. The painter is in 
possession, and he will probably go right on paint- 
ing. You shall see how we carry on light conver- 
sation in the presence of a painting back.” 

An hour later Jean, tired and grave, dropped 
down on Elizabeth’s bed. ‘I don’t know,” she said. 
“I’m afraid—not. She didn’t say anything.” 

“It’s flowers, Miss Jean,’’ Manda announced, at 
the door. 

Jean opened the box wonderingly. Inside, upon 
the beautiful roses, lay a card. 


Just to try to thank you for your lovely hospitality. Will 
you come upon the terms I wrote you? A girl who can 
master circumstances is the one I want for my girls. 

Jessica Bristow. 
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A NATION IN ARMS. 


HE spirit with which Bulgaria went into the 

| late war with Turkey is enough to account 

for the succession of victories that crowned 

its arms. It was no army of professional soldiers 

or of conscripts that General Savoff led. The entire 

nation rose up in arms, eager to seize the aus- 

picious moment for driving the hated Turk back 

into Asia. A correspondent of the London Times 
describes what he saw in the rear of the army: 


I was struck by the almost entire absence of 
visible human life. The fields are empty; the vil- 
lages are empty; the towns themselves are almost 
empty. More than half the shops are closed; in the 
hotels and cafés there are few waiters—and often 
there is little food; in the barbers’ shops one 
youth presides over half a dozen empty chairs; 
a lone droshky stands at the street corner and a 
venerable driver sits on the box; there are no 

rters at the railway-stations; indeed, there are 
ew trains except the never-ending procession of 
troop-trains, forage-trains and ammunition-trains. 

The stations near the Turkish frontier are 
crowded with Falstaffian armies of weirdly- 
dressed soldiers. The uniforms gave out long 2g0, 
and the later regiments wear peasants’ sheepskins 
or townsmen’s tweeds. Every available man has 
been called out, and boys of sixteen and seventeen 
are on their way to the battle-fields. 

At frontier points like Yamboli and Mustafa 
Pasha the observer sees the whole life of the 
nation, drawn from every nook and corner of the 
land, pour through the small end of the funnel into 
the war area. It is astonishing that there are so 
many oxen and buffaloes in the world. Allday and 
every day, in a slow, swaying, unending proces- 
sion, they throng across the historic bridge at Mus- 
tafa Pas) the bridge built by the Su Sulei- 
man to be the Great the West, but now 
become the Great Road to the East. 

All that any one actually knows of affairs at the 
front is from the almost sy! stream of wounded 
that trickles back from the stricken fields. Itisa 
sorrowful procession; for the field-hospital and 
ambulance facilities are far from being of the best. 

Most of the wounded make the long journe 
from the front in ox-wagons, slow-moving an 
springless. They jolt an reel over roads that in 
wet weather are seas of liquid mud, and in dry 
weather are wide and dusty paths, broken by 
innumerable gullies and deep-worn wheel tracks. 

There is never a groan or a murmur. Only as 
the wagons come into the broad valley of the 
Maritza the parched men, seeming to smell the 
water, raise their heads, alight comes into their 
lusterless eyes, and a pathetic ejaculation brings 
to the wagon side some good Samaritan with a big 
pannikin of yellow water. 

I saw in one hospital near the front a young Bul- 

rian officer whose body, head, arms and legs were 

rm by thirteen separate wounds. He was dying 
of exposure. He lain thus wounded on the 
battle-field for three nights and two days, yet his 
constitution was so strong that except for the 
exposure and the resulting gangrene and pneu- 
monia, the doctors said, he would have recovered. 
His mother sat at the foot of the bed, motion- 
less and dry-eyed, dumb with grief, watching the 
nurses dressing her son’s wounds. They told me 
that she was a widow, and that she had two other 
sons at the front. 

There are no bulletins from the front, no lists of 
killed and wounded; and the amazing thing is that 
the people do not seem to be curious to know the 
fate of individuals, however near and dear. They 
have sunk all personal and domestic interests; 
they care only about national issues. 
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AT GRIPS WITH THE GALE. 


O other corner of the earth to which commerce 
N regularly resorts is so stormy and perilous 

as the southern tip of the American conti- 
nent. Many a vivid tale of the rounding of Cape 
Horn has been told. This, by Mr. Perceval Gibbon 
in the Chronicle, is as lively a description as any 
of a tussle with the tireless southern gales: 


From the main upper topsail-yard you looked 
down to decks spectral with snow pitted with 
black where the water she shipped had washed it 
away. A plume of spray, driving inboard over her 
bows, gleamed like a firework in the red shine of 
the port sidelight, and away to leeward the sky 
was pale with the promise of a tempestuous dawn. 

“Get a-holt of that sail, there!” 

The mate’s voice from below sounded flat and 
angry, for we had been aloft a long time. The 
jack-stay lay so close along the yard that it gave 
10 hold, and we knew we could not trust the 
beckets. So each time the sail filled with wind 
and ballooned up at us we lost what we had 
gathered of it in a scramble to get a grip some- 
where, anywhere, and be secure over that pit of 
cold and shifting dark that was under our heels. 
Thin, invisible snow slashed past on the wind, and 
stung like sparks. 

The seamen—dark, harsh-breathing bundles of 
oilskins—sprawled with their chests on the yard 
and their feet far out behind them against the foot- 
rope, and smashed at the sail with raw fists to 
make a crease they could seize on and dragup. In 
at the quarter of the yard, the boatswain was 
coaxing, cursing, omens. spostrophisieg the sail. 

“Now, bullies, mitten her! All together now— 
smother her and get a holt! Up to windward— 
heave, there! Hold her there, boys! Hold her!” 

Nouse! The canvas filled like a bladder, boun- 
cing up above the yard, shouldering us backward, 
ed ns bens to destruction. Some one shouted shrilly 
as he barely saved himself; some one else leaped 
and caught the lift with a frantic hand. Far down 
the wind, the day broadened; lightened drearily 
over an immensity of troubled waters with a sky 
full of rack. Up to windward there was a sem- 
blance of mist, with a greenish hue in it—the 
authentic shape of a storm. Here and there a 
raft of ice showed white as it tossed into view; 
the air was pungent with the chill of the antarctic. 
The men’s faces, as 7 spent. themselves in 
bitter effort, were pinched and blue; our hands 











were sore and bleeding, and all the feeling had 
gone out of our feet. 
“Now you’ve got — The boatswain’s voice 


was triumphant. e dead and dragging canvas 
was coming up, fold after fold, to be Ked away 
under our straining chests. “Up windward 


with her, me boys—all together now!” 

Punch it into shape, drag some kind of a “‘skin” 
out and over it, and heave the gaskets true and 
tight over all—and the weary freezing business 
was done, and we could go down. The tswain 
swung himself stiffly into the rigging and paused, 
staring up to windward. 

“See t, boys?” he said. ‘“There’s me old 
friend, worse luck to him!” 

We turned ~ he look. The ragged horizon 
showed a black fang against the sky, little and 
distant. It was the rocky lower corner of the 
world, the pivot of the win It was Cape Horn. 





HE restive stream at winter’s bonds 
Is tugging ever, but in vain, 

While Jack Frost with his icy breath 

Is etching on the window-pane 
The frozen dream of flower and fern 

And evergreens borne down with snow, 
Of glacier peaks and arctic plains 

Whose hearts no summer ever know. 


And gently on a sleeping world 
The snow, soft-falling through the night, 
Like Christian charity o’er all 
Has drawn a mantle pure and white. 
The landmarks slowly disappear; 
The landscape merges into gloom; 
And in the dim air thick with snow 
Familiar objects strangely loom. 


But when the brilliant morning sun 
Shows all the world in dazzling white 
Such wondrous beauty stands revealed! 
Such miracles wrought in the night 
With frost and snow by winter’s art 
To deck the earth in fairy dress, 
With countless sparkling gems to add 
The magic of their loveliness! 


* © 


EXTRAORDINARY HEAD- DRESSES. 


ARIE Antoinette had a passion for extraor- 
M dinary head-dresses. One structure that 
she invented was forty-five inches in height, 
and was composed of many yards of gauze and 
ribbon. From the folds sprang bunches of roses; 
and the entire edifice was surmounted by a waving 
plume of white feathers. It is recorded that 
when Maria Theresa received a portrait of her 
daughter wearing this head-dress, she exclaimed, 
“This is no daughter of mine! It is the portrait 
of an actress!” 


The Duchesse de Chartres, determined to sur- 
ems the —. designed a head-dress two inches 
igher. It was made up of many plumes waving 
at the > of a tower. wo waxen figures, repre- 
senting the little Comte de Beaujolais (the brother 
of Louis Philippe) in his nurse’s arms, were worn 
as ornaments. Beside them a parrot picked at a 
late of cherries, and 
he wax figure of a 
black boy reclined at 
the nurse’s feet. On 
different parts of the 
tower were the initials 
of the duchesse’s hus- 
band, her father and 
her father-in-law, 
pate from their own 


At this time France 
and England were at 
war. In a naval en- 
Somes the French 
rigate Licorne struck 
her flag, but the Belle 
Poule, another French 
vessel, crippled the 
Hector, an English 
man-of-war. As the 
Frenchmen .were 
about to board, two 
English vessels bore down to their consort’s assist- 
ance, and the Belle Poule sailedaway. The English 
fleet returned to Plymouth with two prizes, the 
Licorne and a French lugger. ° 

The French, although they had lost a frigate, 
proclaimed a victory. The queen and her women 
wore head-iresses that represented the Belle Poule 
under full sail, plowing a sea of i gauze in 
pursuit of the English tigate. This construction 
was known as the “‘coiffure Belle Poule.” 

The wife of an English officer living in Paris 
deemed the head-dress an insult to the English 
— and determined to resent it. At the next 
pub ic occasion, therefore, she appeered carrying 
on her head five English line-of-battle ships, a 
French frigate and a lugger. An arrangement 
of silk and gauze represented Plymouth harbor, 
which the English ships with their prizes were 
entering. Each vessel carried a streamer that 
bore its name, and on the edifice at the back the 
word “Plymouth” appeared in glittering beads. 

The audacity of the spirited Englishwoman 
struck every one dumb—except the chief of police, 
who invited her to cross the frontier at her earliest 
convenience. 





= 


** COIFFURE BELLE POULE.’’ 
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SOMETHING “ SNAPPY.” 


HERE were about forty young men in the 
class,—clerks, salesmen, bookkeepers, one 
or two newspaper reporters and a few me- 
chanics,—ambitious, hard-working fellows of the 
kind that abounds in every large city, quite willing 
to give their evenings to study, in the hope of gain- 
ing advancement and a larger salary. They had 
heard, or read, of the handsome incomes earned 
by skilful writers of advertising, and had joined 
this evening class to learn the mysterious art. The 
teacher, a copy-writer for one of the local agencies, 
gave them a little talk before assigning the lesson. 
“Some people,” he said, “will try to make you 
think that advertising is a kind of magic, a sort of 
black art the secret of which is known only to a 
few. Don’t believe it. There’s no mystery about 
it. It’s just plain common sense and a knowledge 
of human nature. It’s putting yourself in the other 
man’s place,—the buyer’s,—and trying to see things 
from his point of view. 
“But you’ve got to get his attention, and then 
ou’ve got to convince him and persuade him. 
ther people are ye, t do the same thing, and 
so, if you expect to beat them, a must say 


what you have to say with originali 


y—make your 
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stuff fresh and omerey and compelling. Make ’em 
pay attention. That’s the great thing. 

“Now I’m going to give you a hard lesson to- 
night. I want every one of you to e that he 
is a country minister, trying to get out a — 
attendance at a lecture on na to be given 
the church vestry. I am going to ask each of you 4 
to write an ad for a poster to go on the bulletin- 
board outside of the vestry door. Remember what 
.bave ma pale shows 


i) . Try to wri me 
the attention instantly, and hold it.” 
The teacher sat down, and the class went to 


work. 

At one of the side desks, near the front, sat a 
tall, shock-headed youth who had eee ee the 
class. He looked like a man who would make a 

blacksmith or foreman in a retail lumber-yard. 
e pen fitted one his bi 4 
in rumpling his bushy 


the fist was more occupi 
hair holding the pen. 
For a time he sat staring blankly at the paper 
ad in front of him. Then he turned sidewise in 
is seat and rested his chin on his hand. Inalittle 
while he twisted back again, and rested his chin 
on the other hand. He crossed the left leg over 
the —_ and then the right over the left. Once 
or twice he seemed to get an idea, and took up his 
pad, but thought better of it, and pushed it away 
a . He was evidently “stumped.” 
| — —— a yore tem- 
r 8) y. Suddenly he saw a gleam 
fight up the dull, d 





_ up yy eyes. The wide mouth 
ut together tight, as the young giant reached 
again for his The happy thought had come. 


the soul-compelling idea must be seized. Victory 
was in sight. 

The teacher’s curiosity was awakened. He saw 
the boy take his ruler and draw carefully for a few 
minutes, then begin to write, slowly and clumsily, 
but with unimpaired confidence. It took only a 
few minutes, and when the ik was done, the 

outh rose, “stomped” heavily and triumphantly 
own the aisle, and laid the paper on the desk. 

Not withing to embarrass him, the teacher 
waited until a dozen other papers had been handed 
in. Then he slipped that of the tall young fellow 
from under the others, and opened it. A neat. 
ruled line bordered the edge and made a sort of 
frame, within which was written: 


LECTURE ON CHINA TONIGHT. 
Come In! 





® © 


THE RESCUE OF RUBY. 


UBY is a fat little dog, the mascot, according 
R to the Detroit Daily Journal, of the Home 
Messenger Corps of that city, and the heroine 
of an exciting incident. Ruby has long been ‘an 
object of admiration to many citizens. She watches 
her opportunity for a ride, and when a boy starts 
on a trip, she capers about and begs to be taken 
along. Perched on the shoulders of a messenger, 
the pug finds no speed too great to enjoy; the 
faster the boy goes, the happier is the dog. 


When not riding for her health, Ruby spends her 
time in front of the Home Savings Bank, perform- 
ing tricks for the amusement of the messengers 
and the passers-by. 

The “dog man” once decided that Ruby was 
altogether popular, and early one morning 
began to play a waiting game in the vicinity. Abou! 
nine o’clock the pug wamdered out into Griswold 
Street, and with a swoop the ——— gathered 
her up in his big net. Then Ruby, wagging her 
tail good-humoredly and wondering what the new 
trick was, disappeared into the “dog wagon.” 
mister, yous let dat dog loose!’ 


In less than 2 mainute twenty newsboy friends of 
Ruby’s popped out from alleys and from round cor- 
ners and surrounded the wagon. They did not 
couch their demands for Ruby’s release in: the 
most elegant language, but they were emphatic, to 
say the least. Two boys notified the messengers, 
and just as the “dog wagon” started awa ere 
= a rush of boys of all ages, colors and condi- 

ons. 

The wheels were blocked by sturdy arms, and a 
stout club dashed a hole in the rear door of the 
—.. Then followed a splintering of boards, 
and before the dog-catcher could recover his 
breath, Ruby was sailing away down ee 
Avenue on the back of a messenger boy, and a 
second cur, unexpectedly included in this sudden 
jail delivery, was yelping joyously among the 
owe of boys, who scampered away, cheering for 

uby. 
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SOOTHING BISMARCK. 


ss USIC hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast,” runs the old verse. But on a 
statesman, as the following anecdote 
from a German musical journal shows, it may have 
the opposite effect. 

Bismarck’s subordinate in 1866 was one Kendell, 
and he was an expert  — who was to his 
master as David was to One evening Bis- 
marck was yoy moody. Kendell never 
played better, never displayed so much sentiment. 
At last Bismarck stopped “Thank you, my 
dear Kendell,” he said. “You have soothed me 
and done me much good. My mind is made up. 
We shall declare war against Austria.” 


® & 


HOOD’S BIT OF FUN. 
N English beer-vender wrote over his shop 
door: 
“Bear sold here.” 
Tom Hood, who saw it, said it was spelled right. 


“The fluid the man sells,’”’ Hood explained, “‘is 
his own bruin.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. B-link-ard, Sp-lash-y, a-lie-n, ag-it-ate, 
sl-ash-ed, r-asp-ed. ‘ 

2 BOTATE 3. LAUREATE 

RISON ANNOTTO 
G UNLACE 
A ROACH 
G ETCH 
E ATE 

TO 
E 

4. 1. Sole. 11. Box. 111. Table, river, corn, bel- 
lows, shoe. 

5. 1. Lie, cur, Gus—Lycurgus. 11. Opportune, 
I, tie—opportunity. 111. Inter, up, shan—inter. 
ruption. Iv. Happy New-year. 

6. Alias—alas, stair, stir, matin, main. 

7. V-INDICATE, L-EVE-L, M-ARCH,C-HAIR. 

8 CENSURE 9. M 

HEELS COB 
MONEY 
COLORED 
MONOGAMIA 
E BERATED 
AR YEMEN 
DID 
A 

10. W-rat-h, s-tar-t, s-cant-y, h-a-g, s-pin-e, 
p-earl-y, s-cam-p, s-ever-e. 

11. Fox-glove, cow-slip, sweet-William, lark- 
spur, candy-tuft, ox-Alice. 
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“CANDY IS NOT GOOD FOR DOLLS.” 
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HOW TO MAKE 


A DOLL HOUSE. 


BY KATHERINE PYLE. 


OU will find it easy to make an attractive 
doll house if you will follow the patterns 
and directions that are given here. 

The material of the house can be thick 
‘pulp - board’’ or heavy ‘‘mounting - board’? ; 
the pieces should be cut out with a sharp 
knife. In cutting out the larger pieces score 
the board deeply with the knife, and then 
by bending the board first one way and then 
the other, break it along the lines you have 
made. Trim the rough edges with a sharp 
pair of scissors. 

To make the house, twenty piecés are re- 
quired: eight shutters, two side pieces (Fig. 
2), two roof pieces, two pieces like Fig. 4, two 
like Fig. 5, and one of each of the others; 
twenty-one pieces are required if you 


the outside of the door. 
shutters into place with little squares of muslin 
for hinges. 


| long, sharp points. Put the points through 
| the sides of the house with the heads inside 
and the sharp points sticking out just below 
the bottom of the shutters. Then bend the 
points, one up and one down. The upward 
point will hold the shutter back against the 
house, and will look almost like the little iron 
window-shutter fasteners that were used on 





If you wish fasteners to hold back your shut- | 
ters, get a few of the little brass fasteners that | certainly do have delicious things to eat.’’ | lovely food that you keep in that pail, but you 
are used for holding manuscripts together. Get| And she smacked her lips as she trotted | don’t seem to value it highly. 
the kind that have button-like heads and two | down the mountain and through the woods | could spare it as well as not. 





old-fashioned houses. 


Be careful not to get the glue on the window- 
or door-frames, or the sand will stick to them, 
too. 

The garden can be made from a large board, 
either covered with green cloth or painted 

green, and the path can be made of glue that is | 
thickly covered with sand. <A piece of looking- 

glass with moss placed round the edges can be | 
made to serve as a lake. 

The fence can be bought at almost any good 
toy-shop for five or ten cents. It is colored 
red and green, but it will make a prettier fence 
for your garden if it is painted white. Cut 
the gate-posts and gate from cardboard, and 
paint the gate green. For all the painting, it 
is better to use oil-paints than water-colors, as | 
they are more durable. | 





A round card-table makes a beautiful lawn 
for the little house to stand upon. The legs 
of the table can easily be cut down so as to 
bring it within reach of the children as they 
sit round it in their low chairs. 

It is more convenient to arrange the furniture 
in the house and it is easier to play with it 
when it has no back; but some may prefer to 
have their house with a fourth side. In that 
case, cut the back of the house of the same 
size and shape as the front, but with no door 
or windows. Fasten four buttons on it at the 
points marked f, g, h and i, and put little 
loops of elastic on the sides of the house at 
points to correspond with the buttons. The 
back of the house can then be buttoned on or 
taken off. 
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SWEET TOOTH. 


Sweet Tooth, silly youth, 

Ate so many raisins and chocolate drops 
That the wise world said, 
As it shook its head, 


“He'll turn to sugar before he stops.” 


Here a munch, there a crunch, 

He nibbled and nibbled, till sure enough, 
Gradually—lo, 
From top to toe 

He stickily changed to candy stuff! 


By NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Cinnamon head, so it's said, 
Marshmallow cheeks and peppermint nose, 
Round sugar-plums 
In place of thumbs, 
Lollypop fingers and lollypop toes. 


Sweet Tooth, horrified youth, 
Wept that he wanted his diet plain; 

So he fed and he fed 

On milk and bread, 


And turned to a natural boy again! 





wpe 


WISE MOTHER COON. 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 


furs, Mother Coon started out to find 
supper for her children. 

‘*Well, good night, children!’’ she called 
back over her shoulder. ‘‘I’ll be home soon, 
and I’ll bring something nice if you are good 
and don’t quarrel. ’’ 

**Good night!’’ called out the little ones. 
‘*Bring us some more of those juicy corn-cobs. 


Lites. 3 in her best black and white 





you. ” 
‘*No fear of that!’? chuckled Mother Coon. | 
‘*They are too stupid to catch me. But they 


toward the clearing where the Podder family | 
lived. 

It was very dark and still as she crept into | 
the wood-shed. She stopped to listen, and her | 
little beady eyes twinkled slyly. There was | 
not a sound from the sleeping house, for it | 
was nearly midnight. Mother Coon sniffed 
eagerly. There was the pail of scraps, but the 
cover was put on tight—oh, so tight! Mother | 


spoke the other’s language, they seemed to 
understand each other. ‘‘Are you a coon?’’ 

‘‘Oh, how my foot hurts!’’ whined Mother 
Coon. 

‘*You keep my father and mother awake 
every night, and you scatter the scraps about, ’’ 
said the little girl, sternly. ‘‘They said they 
would set a trap for you. But I thought that 
it might be a fairy,—a naughty fairy,—so I 


Glue the doors and | And don’t let those horrid human folks catch | sat up to see.’’ 


‘*I’m only a poor, hungry mother, with two 
poor, hungry babies,’’ said Mother Coon, pit- 
ifully. ‘‘I confess that I came to take the 


I believe you 
Ugh! How my 
foot hurts !’’ 

‘*You poor thing!’’ said the little girl. ‘‘I 
don’t care what they say, I am going to set 
you free, for I don’t believe you will dare to 
waken my father and mother any more.’’ 

‘*T’ll never come here again if once I get 
away !’’ declared Mother Coon. The little girl 
glanced round to be sure that no one was look- 
ing; then she carefully opened the trap and 





wish to have a back to the house. 





After the pieces are all cut out, glue 





or paste them together into the proper 
shape with passe-partout paper, or 
with strips of muslin about an inch 
and a half wide. 

Glue little squares of glass—which 
can be bought at any glazier’s—inside 
the window-frames. The windows 
can be divided into little panes by 
pasting narrow strips of white paper 
on the glass. 

To put your house together, first 
glue the two sides to the front with 
strips of muslin; fasten three walls 
to the floor in the same manner. 
Fasten the two pieces of the roof 











/7 in. 


nin. 











Floor of house 





together lengthwise. Lay the roof in 
place on top of the house, and glue it 
to the front and sides. 

In cutting out the chimney, see that 
the angle marked a b ¢ fits exactly to 
the angle at the top of the side, also 
marked abe. If it does not fit this 
angle, it will not fit on the roof when 
your house is put together. 

Glue the four sides of the chimney 
together, and fasten it on the middle 
of the roof, as in the picture. Either 
paint the chimney brick-red or cover 
it with the paper that is marked to 
represent bricks. Such paper can be 





Fig.2. 
Side of house 
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bought at a stationer’s or at a toy- 









A HOME-MADE DOLL HOUSE. 


Shutters 
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shop. Paint the top of the chimney 
red and glue it into place. No strips 
will be required; simply put glue round the 
edges of the chimney and lay the top on it. 

Cut the fanlight above the door from white 
paper, and ink in the divisions. Cut the 
window- and door-frames from white paper, 
and paste: them all on the house before it is 
painted or sanded. 

The pieces of cardboard that are cut from 
the window openings can be cut in two, length- 
wise, to serve as shutters, but they should be 
trimmed down a little, or they will not close 
properly. Paint the shutters green and the 
door white. Make the knob of the door of 
two little gilt buttons (the ones that have holes 


narrow strip of wood to the sides from d to e, | 
|so as to keep the pasteboard from warping. | 
The strips should be on the inside of the 
house, and at the back—not where the sides | 
are glued to the front. The narrow strip of | 
cardboard (Fig. 6) should also be glued across | 
the house from side to side, and close up under | 
the roof. This strip will help to brace the | 
house and keep it from warping. 
When the house is all made, paint the roof a | 
grayish brown. Then with a stiff paint-brush 
carefully cover the house with a layer of glue; 
|do only one side at a time, and sprinkle it 





Before putting the house together, tack a! 


Coon stole up to the pail and stood on her hind 
legs; she leaned against it hard to knock it 
over. Suddenly—click !—something caught her 
by the leg. Ugh! How it hurt! She tried 
to pull herself away, but she could not. How 
her foot ached! Mother Coon knew that she 
was caught in a trap. 

She struggled and kicked and pulled, but it 
was of no use. She did not dare to cry out, 
but her strength was going fast. Suddenly 
she heard a little noise behind her. She turned 
her head, and there in the doorway stood a 
little girl, staring at her with big eyes. 

‘“‘Oh, what are you?’’ she said. 





**You 


set Mother Coon free. ‘‘Thank you,’”’ said 
Mother Coon, as she limped away. 

The little girl looked after her pitifully. 
‘*Poor old thing!’’ she said. ‘‘She and her 
babies must be dreadfully hungry to want - 
those horrid scraps. I am sure we shall never 
miss them. I know what I am going to do. 
T’ll put a dish of scraps out under the old 
pine-tree every night that it does not rain. 
And I’ll not tell anybody. ’’ 

Mrs. Coon had good ears. ‘‘Oh, I hope it 
will not rain all summer!’’ she said. 

The little girl sighed as she went into the 
house. ‘‘I am sorry that she was not a fairy, 


underneath, not shanks), and fasten them by | thickly with sand. The sand will stick to the | aren’t a rat or a squirrel, and I don’t think | for then I could have made her pay me a wish 


sewing them on, one on the inside and one on | glue, and give a pretty finish to the house. | you are a woodchuck.’’ 


Although neither | 





for setting her free.’’ 


oe 
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HE Santa Fe train was roaring with 
T exhaustion. It had made hundreds of | 

miles with only short stops and little over- 
hauling. In the quiet air of the morning the 
creak and grind of its giant irons sounded far 
over fat meadow and woodland. It ground 
sullenly forward. A freighter it was, filled 
with cattle from the plains. 

Suddenly the siren whistle of its mighty 
engine fell to screaming like a million cocka- 
toos; for the city of Lawrence was just round 
the curve. The willows and cottonwoods lining 
the river-bank and the oaks and elms of the 
higher land quivered at the ear-splitting notes. 
Echoes barked back from the distant limestone 
ridges. 

Jack Stetson stood on the upland, —a half- 
mile away from the train,—watching. All at 
once he saw the doors of a car pushed aside, 
and bristling horns appear. Then he saw the 
bodies bearing the horns leap and land on the 
embankment. They were ten Texas steers! 

The train rumbled on. 

The ten freed bullocks were at first a trifle 
stunned by their daring leap. They took a 
moment to regain their bearing. But after a 
brief pause, up went their heads and horns, 
out went their tails, and with a bellow they 
started for the river—over beyond the railway, 
over a stretch of corn-land, and still on to where 
the yellow waters of the Kaw gleamed through 
the timber. They went as leaves before an 
autumn wind. 

Upon his vantage-ground Jack watched the 
roisterers. With him were three farm-hands 
—Neilson, one of the best of workers; John, 
like his brother, but as shy as a weasel; and 
Ole, whose thick blood hatched megrims in 
that warm climate. 

All four eyed the raiders with alarm. They 
were thinking that over in the ranges from 
which these fellows had come ‘‘Texas fever’’ 
had been raging and killing cattle by thousands. 
To the imported short horns that were nosing 
golden pumpkins and crunching red corn in the 
yard below, these steers might be like a boy 
stricken with smallpox in the midst of a school. 
How, the men reasoned, could they keep the 
raiders from contaminating the home cattle? 

The Texans showed clearly that they were 
bent on battle. Shut and cramped in a stifling 
car, they had ached for motion. The roar 
and jar of the train had disordered their nerves. 
They had many thousand volts of electricity 
to let off. 

They nosed the water of the river a few 
minutes and soaked their dry hoofs in its flood. 
Then turning about, with their tails straight 
out and their nostrils dilated, they blew the 
air through their lungs as if in challenge. Some 
instinct told them that a herd was near—the 
herd of precious shorthorns. 

They recrossed the railway and came to a 
long stretch of clover. ‘‘They are hungry,’’ 
thought the men, watching and preparing to 
meet them. 

But the marauders were far hungrier for 
motion and action than for fodder. On they 
came. Sticking their heads through the first 
fence they reached, they sent the broken ends 
flying as if the heavy wire had been tow twine. 
It seemed as if struck with fever—a fever that 
warmed their blood for more barbed fences or 
any other opposition. 

Next to the clover meadow was a ravine, 
flooded in heavy rains, but now empty except 
for quail and prairie-chickens. The raiders 


entered it and climbed up its banks with horns 


set for battle. 

By this time Jack, Neilson and John had 
mounted their horses, and were advancing 
toward the ravine. Neilson had a lasso. But 
before he could toss it, every steer put his nose 
to the earth, tilted forward his gigantic horns, 
and pawed the ground for attack. The horses 
were frightened. They would not stand. 
Those horns gleamed like javelins. The men 
saw that there was nothing for them except 
ingloriously to retreat and get behind the 
palings of the cattle-yard. 

Ole, in charge of the gate, saw the danger, 
and let Neilson and John through. But Jack’s 
mare, excited and nervous, vaulted to the right, 
and to protect the precious herd within, Ole 
shut the boy out. 

Ten wild and angry steers bent on mischief! 
Before them, a boy on his little mare! There 
was need of electric swiftness. ‘‘If I make 
the fence at the end of the field,’’ thought 
Jack, ‘‘perhaps I’ll go scot-free.’’ 

Forward he dashed. Forward also dashed 
the ten steers. Jack and the mare cleared the 
fence. The steers went clean through it and 
left fragments of fence behind. Jack turned his 
nervous little racer and rode down into the 
ravine. The steers, bellowing and kicking the 
dust, followed. 

From the ravine Jack and Bonnie dashed 
upward and made for the windmill and its 
troughs, of pure, sweet water. After them 
came the Texans. Jack rode round and round 
the windmill and its square of troughs. Round 
and round circled the pursuing beasts. At 





last, in the distance, the boy saw Ole, holding 
the gate open. He urged the mare, and with 


| a dash got inside the yard. Meanwhile Neilson 


and John had been getting the Durhams 
into the barn for safe-keeping. ‘The service 
was given in the nick of time, for the strong 
gate of the cattle-yard had no sooner been made 
fast than the storming steers began to tear off 
the palings. 

At this juncture, when every device for sav- 
ing the home herd was exhausted, and the men 
had about decided to shoot the raiders, a tele- 
phone message came from the house. One of 
the trainmen had seen the steers open the car 
door, and was sending cowboys to corral the 
mutineers. To the men, anxious lest ‘‘ the 
fever’’ be disseminated by the steers, the delay 
was uncomfortable. 

‘*But,’”’ said Neilson, reflectively, ‘‘human 
wrath sometimes disappears before a full meal. 
Why not bovine?’’ 

So the men and the boy seized corn-knives 
and fell to cutting up sweet, yellow pumpkins 
and casting them to the strangers at their gate. 
And they forked green stalks of corn upon the 
rugged brown backs. 

The rough steers paused and sniffed. They 
nosed the clean, fresh food. One daring fellow 
ran out his tongue and swirled it back into his 
mouth with a piece of pumpkin. He chewed 
it as if it had tasted good. Another steer tried 
a piece; then another steer did so; till at last, 
by the time the ‘‘cow-punchers’’ had ridden up, 
there were ten Texas steers standing abbdut, 
munching pumpkins and hitting at busy flies 
with their whip-like tails. They were mild- 
eyed and conquered. Their stomachs were full 
of luscious golden pumpkin. Their aching 
throats and feet had been wet and washed with 
water. The confinement of the car, the racking 
noises, they had forgotten. They were meek 
and ready to be driven back to their car. 

Did they bring the Texas fever? Not a 
germ of it! No harm from that morning’s raid 
ever came to the red-and-white shorthorn 
beauties except a few hours’ caging within the 
walls of the barn, and the loss of the warm 
sun for one autumn day. 
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CROWDED IN THE UPPER STORY. 


NE day, when Professor Powell was 

hearing the class in anatomy, he was 

describing the manner in which the 
various muscles of the scalp perform their 
several functions, says ex-Gov. Theodore T. 
Geer, reminiscent of his school-days in ‘‘ Fifty 
Years in Oregon.’’ To make the subject 
clearer, the professor told the members of the 
class to move their scalps by aid of the mus- 
cles without moving the head, and proceeded 
to lead the way by giving a personal demon- 
stration. 


He had a shaggy head of hair, and could 
turn his scalp almost half-way round his head. 
The success that attended his maiden effort 
was so astonishingly complete that it brought 
forth a roar of laughter, in which the professor 
his Tight eye although his mouth was where 
his ri . eye usually was and his ears were 
under in. 

-When order was finally eeinont, each member 
of the class tried it, with ng degrees of 
success; but Tom Niklin’s e effort was a hope- 
less failure, although his superhuman attempts 
to move _ his scalp were as laughable as Pro- 
fessor Powell’s grotesque success had been. 
Finally, after the poor fellow had made all 
the oblique: -grimaces the class could endure, 
the “thomas, said: 

‘homas, what is the matter with your 


met "aon’t know, sir,’’ replied Tom, ‘‘unless 
I am the only one in the room whose head is 
so full of brains that they crowd his scalp.’’ 
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PREFERRED HIS OWN JOB. 


IT was not commonly associated with 
the late Leopold of Belgium in life, 
but in a recent volume of reminiscences 

entitled ‘‘My Own Time,’’ Lady Dorothy 
Nevill has credited his majesty with at least 
one “good thing. ’’ ‘ 
King Leo ae was once addressed by a person 
of a type ‘‘half-snob, half- revolutionary. 
‘*My only regret, your majesty,’’ he volun- 
teered, ‘‘is that you should be a king when 
_ are so admirably 4 by nature to 
an ideal president of the Belgian republic. ’’ 
‘*Thank you very much, ’’ returned the king. 
**T shall remember —_ remark when I go to 
see my doctor this afternoon, and tell him what 
a pity it is he is not a veterinary surgeon.’’ 
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HARD TO PLEASE. 


N discussing courteous and gentle manners in 
| public places, a lady, in “The Professional 
Aunt,’’ observed that she hated to be pushed, 
whereupon the Professional Aunt gave her this 
instance of unconscious discourtesy. 

I told her of a woman next me in a bus one 
day, who said, ‘‘You’re a-sittin’ on me!’’ 
and who, when I rose and politely begged her 
pardon, said, ‘‘ Now you’rea-standin’ on me!’’ 
And we agreed that there was no pleasing 
some people. 





THE PROPER CARE OF | 
BABY’S SKIN FROM BIRTH | 
Mothers throughout the world have come to realize 
that no other soap is so well suited for cleansing and 
preserving baby’s delicate skin and hair as Cuticura 
soap. It is so pure that it may be used with confidence 
from the hour of birth. Warm baths with Cuticura 
soap and gentle anointings with Cuticura ointment 
afford a safe, speedy and economical method ot freeing 
the skin and scalp of , erupti ly | 
irritations, crustings and chafi and of 
a condition of skin and hair health which often lasts a 
lifetime.’ No other emollients cost so little and do so 
much. Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample of 
each, with 32-p. book on the care of the skin, post-free. 
Address *“‘Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adv. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


An old and reliable Cough Remedy. No opiates. 
Sample free. JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the wpe form, struc- 
Berg 


ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’ Magasin. 
250-page citalepue Free. rite to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SC SCHOOL, 
Besse Place, Springfield, Mass 


Dr. Esenwein 


j straight if your gun 

YOU CA T HOOT is dirty. Clean out 
the barrel, polish 

the stock, lubricate the trigger with 3-in-One. 
Use 3-in-One on your skates, bicycle, tools — 
eT rust. Write for and booklet. 

HREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 Alf. Broadway, New York City. 



























More Chicks, aapem,| a 
28 points of excellence ma! a 
dest at any Price. Save $10 tc to fiz. be Built for 25 
years’ service. Branches for quick d Rice? oe ex- 
treme East or Lay Big practical Pou 
and Catalog free. Address 

Queen Inc. a Box170, Lincoln, Neb. 
Pratt Food Co., Eastern Dist’r, Phila., Pa. 


A GOOD BREAKFAST 
SOME PERSONS NEVER KNOW WHAT IT MEANS. 





A good breakfast, a good appetite and good di- 
gestion mean everything to the man, woman or 
child who has anything to do, and wants to geta 
good start toward doing it. 

A Missouri man tells of his wife’s “‘good break- 
fast” and also supper, made out of Grape-Nuts 
and cream. He says: 

“I should like to tell you how much good Grape- 
Nuts has done for my wife. After being in poor 
health for the last 18 years, during part of the time 
searcely anything would stay on her stomach long 
enough to nourish her, finally at the suggestion of 
a friend she tried Grape-Nuts. 

“Now, after about four weeks on this delicious 
and nutritious food, she has picked up most won- 
derfully and seems as well as anyone can be. 

“Every morning she makes a good breakfast on 


Grape-Nuts eaten just as it comes from the pack- | 
age with cream or milk added; and then again the | 
same at supper and the change in her is wonder- | 


ful. 


“We can’t speak too highly of Grape-Nuts as a | 


food after our remarkable experience.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich.—Read 
the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in pack- | 
ages. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, a 
full of human interest. 
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Evening Beverage 


Welch’s brings back the © 
autumn days and makesthe — 
long winter evenings cheerful when [| 
you gather about the fireside or the 
reading table. It holds the perfect - 
October richness and ripeness of 
the finest Concord grapes. It fits 
right in with popping corn, crack- 
ing nuts, making candy and all 
po other fun of the old and young 
‘olks. 


Welch's 


“the National Drin&~ 


ee 


Bans. k 


For the luncheon, dinner or recep- |7 
tion in your home, or for the enter- 
taining days of your club Welch’s is 
a zestful and distinguishing feature. 


Do more than ask for ‘* Grape Juice” 





bE —Say Welch’s and GET IT 
e een 
Pe Order acase and keep your home supplied. 
' If unable to get Welch’s of your dealer we 
|; will ship a trial dozen pints, express pre- 
©, paid east of Omaha, for $3. Sample bottle, 
4 mailed, 10c. Write for our free booklet 
fof recipes. 

| 

'|) The Welch Grape Juice Co. 


| 


oe. 


Westfield, N. Y. 


Welch’s, the Nati ded in 
the Westfield Chass Py Book of Pure Foods. 











PROTECT YOURSELF 3 





The Fo Drink of All Ages ~ Others are | hetietions — All uasiate 
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AUTO AND STEAMER RUG 











“BIG 3” PREMIUM es eee eee 
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One of Our Most Suc- 
cessful and Attractive 


“BIG 3° 
Premium Offers 


Of all the inducements offered by 
us for obtaining new subscriptions for 
The Companion, there are but few 
which possess a wider range of use- 
fulness than this Auto and Steamer 
Rug. This all-wool Rug, 60x 72 in. 
fringed, Bellevue grade, has a gray 
and white check and a green and 
seal brown plaid, which closely re- 
sembles the high-grade Scotch and 
English patterns. The Rug is designed 
especially for use on the auto or 
steamer, or while attending football 
games. It is, however, equally serv- 
iceable for the lounge, bed, porch, 
or for carriage or sleigh riding. In 
fact, it may be used whenever addi- 
tional protection is needed. 





Oren Ore 38 = 





subscribers only who send us THREE new subscriptions between October 1, 1912, 
and October 1, 1913. See page 590 of The Youth’s Companion of October 24th for 
Conditions which govern all our Premium Offers. Price of Rug $5.00. Sent by 
express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 4 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘“*You’re L’Aig- 
lon, are ye? An 
aristocrat, eh?’’ 

The old man 
plunged his hands 
intoa basin of 
water and suds, and 
bent himself vigor- 
ously to the task of 
washing his face, 
hands, and hair, 
an exercise, from 
which he presently 
rose dripping and 
rosy, but still 
belligerent. He 
breathed deeply into the folds of the kitchen 
towel hanging from the roller behind the door, 
while he rubbed his ruddy cheeks and nose 
until their shining roundness denied beyond 
possibility of question the genuine quality in 
the tones directed toward a tiny fluff of gray, 
winding between his legs. 

**Got a pedigree—and was raised in a cattery, 
was ye? 

‘*What’s a cattery, anyways?’’ he asked, 
raising his voice, and giving a final rumple to 
the low-lying and aggressively upstanding 
hair. 

A little old woman appeared in the doorway, 
and stood regarding the unusual irritation 
plainly visible in the voice and attitude of her 
spouse. 

‘*Why, pa, a cattery is a house where they 
raise cats—An—Ango-r-r-a cats—’cause some 
of ’em is awful expensive. You know what 
Clara said about that one that cost five hundred 
dollars,’’ she continued, her voice sinking to 
an awed whisper ; ‘‘and she said L’ai—’ Laigg— 
loo — 

‘*What a name for a cat!’’ exclaimed the old 
man. ‘‘I hate such tomfoolery. I just natu- 
rally despise it. He can go back where he 
eome from. The old cat’s good enough for 
me. She’s caught all the mice round here for 
a considerable lot o’ years, an’ I ain’t goin’ 
back on her for any upstart, named L’ Aigloo. ’’ 

‘¢?Tain’t as if we couldn’t change it; you 
know Clara wrote what it meant, and how to 
pronounce it, but she said we must suit our- 
selves about callin’ him that. She said it’s 
French, ’cause his father and mother was 
French—an’ his grandfather —’’ 

‘‘His grandfather be —’’? Even in his dis- 
gust, the old man paused upon the brink of 
this ejaculation. 

‘*My sakes!’’ exclaimed ma. Picking up 
the kitten, she fled to her remotest ‘‘piny’”’ 
bed. ‘‘My sakes!’’ she repeated to the fragrant 
globes of pink and white. 

Left thus, the old man peered through the 
window at the fugitives. He rubbed per- 
plexedly at the high light on his polished bald 
head. 

He opened the door of the cupboard and 
took out a small plate, muttering, ‘‘Cattery— 
pedigree — we’ll see!’’ and other dissatisfied 
fragments. A brown paper parcel came forth 
from one of the shelves, and he untied it with 
fingers that fumbled clumsily at the knots. 
Unrolled, it disclosed a portion of liver, fresh 
and inviting. 

The old man cut narrow strips of liver, and 
placed them carefully on. the plate. Then he 
spoke to the old cat. 

‘*Come on!’’ he said, ingratiatingly. ‘*Come 
on an’ get it.’ He went close to her and 
stroked her with his great rough hand. 

‘*Tt’s fresh,’’ he declared. ‘‘Ye can smell.’’ 
Thus importuned, the old cat rose slowly, 
stretched, yawned, sniffed once and again, 
arched her back under the rough caress, then 
turned indifferently to her cushion, from which 
she blinked unresponsively at him. 

‘*Ye hain’t eatin’, ’’ he said, ‘‘sence mornin’, 
an’ it’s nigh supper-time. ’Pears like ye’d 
be a-wantin’ something. ’’ 

But she did not heed him. Blind to the 
solicitude of the bent old shoulders, from which 
stretched the tremulous arm, with its offering, 
she turned away, and began washing her face 
imperturbably. 

Outside the window he could see the ‘‘pinys’’ 
waving in the breeze, as the little old woman 
walked among them. Upon a riotous kitten, 
curveting in their midst, up and down the 
gravel walks, they sent down showers of 
radiant petals. 

‘*Little rascal !’’ the old man muttered, with 
absorbed interest at the leaping antics. ‘‘Mebbe 
he—like enough —’’ 

The sentence remained unfinished as he 
walked toward the door, and there halted, 
gazing ruefully downward. 

‘*T,? Aigloo—-cattery! Such nonsense, an’ I 
ain’t agoin’ to put up with it,’’ he announced, 
but the strength and finality of purpose that 
had rung through former utterances were lack- 
ing now. 

‘“Them chickens’ll be hungry, anyway, I 
reckon, ’’ he confided to the depths of a wooden 
pail hanging on its peg in the wood-shed. 








‘*Ma an’ mean’ the 
old cat’s gettin’ a 
little bit rickety, but 
them chickens, *’ he 
said, hopefully, 
“they’re young 
and spry; they’ll 
eat. ”? 

But they stood 
about in indolent, 
surfeited groups, 
regarding him with 
friendly affability, 
all unheeding the 
handful after hand- 
ful of golden grains 
he threw among them. In dejection, the path 
by the currant-bushes back to the house was 
slowly retrod—and the dejection deepened as 
he stood again in the kitchen. 

It came to him suddenly that he himself 
was not hungry, and that he was tired—tired 
of looking at things he had seen so often, the 
roller-towel, the dishes, the old cat. There 
was nothing for him to do, no one he could | 
serve. | 

A plaintive quaver of sound arrested this 
melancholy turn of reflection. On the floor 
before him stood the son of flawless French 
pedigree, appealing like any plebeian, plainly, 
obviously hungry. 

The man opened the cupboard door. ‘‘I 
don’t aim to have anything starvin’ round 
me,’’ he said to the plate of liver, lifting it 
from the shelf. 

‘*Here you, L’Aigg-loo;’? he pronounced 
the name with labor and distinctness. ‘‘Ye 
can have it, for the old cat don’t want it. I 
give it to her first,’’ he felt it necessary to 
explain. 

L’ Aiglon came to the feast; he was not par- 
ticular who was invited first. In a moment, 
it seemed to the delighted old man, there was 
no vestige left, and the kitten searched in- 
dustriously for more round the plate. 

‘‘Want some more, do ye? Well, if you 
don’t beat the dickens.’”’ A few moments 
later, he added, with an ecstatic grin, ‘‘I don’t 
reckon ye can hold any more, but if ye can —’’ 

L’Aiglon had finished it, and was asking for 
more. 

‘*Nigh starved, ain’t ye?’’ 

The basin stood in the sink, and he poured 
it full of water, as if in the joy of giving 
he feared something empty might wish to 
be filled. Again he scooped great handfuls 
up to his face, and emerging red and chuck- 
ling, he beheld ma standing apprehensively 
in the doorway, viewing the still unappeased 
kitten. 

‘*That there kitten, ’’ he said, impressively, 
striving to find words to maintain his former 
declarations, and to explain his too evident 
abandonment of them, ‘‘is the biggest little 
pig I ever see. ’’ 

The towel hung conveniently near, and he 
baried his happy face in its folds. 


& & 


THE EXPLANATION. 


N_. American in London, living in a private 
A hotel, inquired of an English acquaint- 
ance how it was that every one in the 
house immediately recognized his nationality. 
In ‘‘Vagabond Journeys’’ Mr. Percival Pol- 
lard records the conversation. 


The Englishman looked at our American 
friend for a moment, and then ventured this 
definite explanation : 

‘Oh, of course, don’t you see, they would | 
know you, you see, like a shot. mean 
to say, you see, that it’s quite odds on, don’t | 
a see, that you are, that you are, you see! | 








The American chewed on that a little, and | 


then remarked, apropos of nothing: 
‘*Say, ain’t it a fine thing we speak the same | 
language? Yes, sir. That’s what keeps the | 


two countries so close ther—the language. | 
Still, as I was saying, I can’t make up my 
mind whether it’s my feet or my language. | 

I’d like to have a real heart-to-heart talk with | 

ou about some of these little details of the 
femae that binds us together, tongues across 
the sea, as it were. Come and have lunch | 
with me at the Cecil.’’ 

**Quite sorry! I just went and had a bone 
an hour ago.’ | 


of course, don’t you 
see, I a grilled Sone at the club.’’ 

set Well, there’s another thing I’d like to talk 
to you about when you have time some day. 
That’s the exact definition of the week-end. 
I’ve noticed that when your lawyer or stock- 
broker, and so forth, says he’s going away for 
the week-end, it means that he’s leaving | 
Thursday evening and not showing up again | 
until Tuesday mornin There goes a boy | 
from E-ton; I can tell im by his clothes. ’’ 

‘*From where?’ 

‘*E-ton, ’”’ Wh ys the Yankee, ‘‘accents on | 
the ton, t it??? 


**No; don’ you see, it’s Just Eton.’ 

“Oh, rimes with meetin’, eh, eoning the 
‘g’ carefully at the same time as the voice, and 
otherwise concealing the alphabet as much as | 
possible? Well, well !”” ona the American | 
pulled up his horse. 
| the same language ?’’ 


‘+ Ain’t it great we speak | 


| transmission, 
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Choose Your Car Now 





OW is the time to decide 


what car you are going to. 


buy. The automobile shows 
bring all of the cars before you. 
You have a chance to study 
them—to compare them point 
by point. 


We do not expect you to buy a 
Chalmers car simply on our word that it 
is the best value at the money. You will 
want to see all the cars and to compare 
them as to quality and price. © 


Let Us Prove Chalmers 


We believe, however, that Chalmers 
cars possess qualities that make them 
the best cars for you to buy. And all we 
ask is an opportunity to prove to you 
that the things we say about Chalmers 
cars are true. 


They of course have all the “features” 
that modern motorists demand — self- 


| Starter, electric lights, long stroke motor, 


demountable rims, four-forward speed 
speedometer, power tire 
inflater, etc. 


How to Judge Motor Cars 


But in addition they have certain other 
qualities which you should look for in all 
the cars you consider. 


As you study the cars at the National 
shows or in the dealer’s salesrooms com- 
pare them not only as to comfort, beauty, 
convenience and mechanical excellence, 
but also as to the following points: 











Consider the prices of cars only in rela- 
tion to their quality. You can pay too 
little to make a wise investment. You can 
also pay too much. 


Here are some specific facts showing 
why it is to your interest to pay the 
Chalmers price rather than lower prices. 
These same facts show why it is not 
necessary to pay more than the Chalmers 
price to get the maximum in motor car 
service and comfort: 


Chalmers transmission gears are ground to 
an accuracy of *s of 1/1000 of an inch, at a 
cost of $8 more than-unground gears. But 
grinding means quietness, smoothness, long 
wear. 


The Chalmers crank shaft costs $6 more 
than a crank shaft which “would do.” But 
one fact that we are proud of is that we have 
never had a case of broken crank shaft. 


None Better than Chalmers 


We spend an extra $15 on each Chalmers 
body in order to use the best material and the 
full flush-sided bell-backed design. 


We could “save” $10 per car in top material 
alone but the costlier quality tells in longer 
wear and better looks. 


We could buy leather for upholstering $12 
per car cheaper than we actually pay. We 
spend this difference to secure a high grade, 
genuine, long-lasting leather. 


Compare Chalmers With Others 


The Turkish springs in the luxurious Chal- 
mers cushions cost $3.50 per car more than 
the ordinary spiral springs used in most 
medium priced cars. 





1. Stability of the company marketing the car. We mention these few items just to 
2. How long have they been in business ? show you that we are making no exorbitant 
3. Do they manufacture their claims when we say that Chal- 
parts or merely assemble ? mers cars are genuine quality 
4. he’ y do their owners say about cars at medium prices. We ask 
a ¥ ly f you to remember these things 
™ “an ore a quality, built in making comparisons. 
into it? 
Our book “Story of the 
- eS mane 2s sell pen Chalmers Car” will help you in 
or seasons hence? making your choice. Send for it. 
Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 
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HIS official Knife for 

the Boy Scouts of 
America combines four 
useful tools and a jack- 
knife all in one, viz.: a 
jack-knife,screw-driver, 
leather punch orreamer, 
tack-lifter, can-opener. 
Blades made from the 
best English crucible 
steel. It has a stag 


The motto, 





BED BLANKE 


either case paid by the receiver. 
Shipping weight 8 lbs. 


HESE White Blankets contain 

about 75 per cent. of wool, are 
bound with silk ribbon, and made 
with fancy colored borders. The 
fleece is soft and fine. The small 
quantity of cotton will prevent 
shrinkage. They are most dura- 
ble and handsome Blankets, 75 x 
84 inches in size, and five pounds 
in weight, and we guarantee 
satisfaction. 
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BOY SCOUT KNIFE 


Given, post-paid, to Companion subscribers only for one new subscription and 
15 cents extra. See Conditions, page 590, in The Companion of October 24th. 
Price of Knife, $1.00, post-paid. 





handle, German silver bolsters, name-plate and shackle, 
‘‘Be Prepared,’’ “together with the insignia of the Scout Mov ement, 
is etched on the blade and engraved upon the name-plate. 


HOT WATER BOTTLE 


SPECIAL PARCEL POST OFFER. This Hot Water Bottle will be delivered free 


by parcel post at any post-office in the U. S. on receipt of one new subscription. 


\} of the home. 


“BIG 3” OFFER. One Pair of these fine Bed Blankets given to Companion 
subscribers only for three new subscriptions sent us between October 1, 1912, 
and October 1, 1913. Price of Blankets $5.00. Sent by express, charges i in 





Address all orders to PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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and is brass-lined. 


e Offer is made only to Companion sub- 
scribers. Price of Bottle $1.00, post-paid. 


GOOD Hot Water Bottle should be 
one of the most important provisions 
Congestive conditions of 
the body, chills and pain are often averted 
through prompt use of a hot water bottle. 
It is also extremely useful during exces- 
sively cold weather for keeping the feet 
warm at night. Young children and the 
aged could thus share in this benefit. The 
Bottle we offer is made of a good quality 
chocolate rubber, and of 2-quart capacity. 


WITH FANCY BORDERS 
AND SILK BINDING 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 

repaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
anada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent b; 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or 
Money-Order. When neither of these can 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of gee 4 by 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic! 
shows when the subscription expires, w' ¢c 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

r is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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CONCERNING SLEEP. 


HE food that nourishes us is essen- 

tial to life, but it is no more 
essential than the form of rest we 
call sleep. Sleep is a mysterious 
thing; very little is really known 
about the physical processes that 
cause it. It comes and goes like a 
rising and falling tide; we abandon 
ourselves with glad relief to it at the end of the 
day; it renews our vigor both of mind and of body, 
and if it fails us for any cause, we speedily fail 
also in health and strength. 

The question is often asked, “How much sleep 
do [need?’ The answer is not simple, for people 
differ greatly in this respect. Infants should sleep 
nearly all the time; children need more sleep than 
adults, and the young need more than the old. 
There are, however, some aged persons in whom 
a form of cerebral anemia causes an almost con- 
stant drowsiness that doubtless helps to prolong 
life. In general, seven hours for men and eight 
or more for women is a safe allowance. 

More important than the exact time you spend in 
bed is the regularity and soundness of the sleep 
you get. Many people are astonishingly indifferent 
to these matters. Young people who wish to enjoy 
social dissipations until late at night often refer to 
the case of some famous man who lived for years on 
four hours’ sleep and accomplished marvels, but 
such young people themselves rarely achieve 
anything except irritability, bad complexion and 
laziness. 

It is a wise plan to go to bed at a regular and 
seasonable hour every night. The bedroom should 
be dark, quiet, and flooded with fresh, outdoor 
air. The bedclothing should be light in weight, 
but sufficient to keep the sleeper warm. Never 
draw the blankets over your head; if necessary, 
protect it from the winter cold by a sleeping-hood. 
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ANN’S WORRYING. 


ISS Harriet Maxwell put down 
her work with the calm of des- 
peration. 

a. “It?s been a day of it, what with 
> _ the currant not jelling and the hawks 
eatching two chicks, but I didn’t 
think of Mary Ann Lawson. She’s 
the cap-sheaf.” 

“‘What’s the matter with Mary Ann Lawson?’ 
Bella asked, listlessly. Bella had come to make 
her aunt a visit because she was “run down,” and 
the doctor had ordered her to the country. There 
was something behind the breakdown, but what it 
was Miss Harriet had not inquired. 

“Mary Ann Lawson —” her aunt began,* but 
Mary Ann Lawson herself interrupted the sen- 
tence. 

“T felt as if ’'d just got to see somebody,” she 
declared. “I got so wrought up I couldn’t sit still 
a minute longer. I was thinking about that money 
I lost last fall—twenty dollars it was, Miss Fos- 
dick, that I’d been saving up for my winter shop- 
ping—mebbe your aunt’s told you. I left my bag 
on the train and never saw hide nor hair of it 
again. Do you suppose if I’d gone across and set 
with that sandy-haired woman she’d have reminded 
me of it?” 

“Mebbe she would and mebbe she wouldn’t. 
You might have left it behind when you went 
across, or dropped it in the station, like as not.” 
Miss Harriet’s manner was crisply unemotional. 

“I suppose that’s so,’”? Miss Lawson responded, 
with a sigh, ‘‘but it does seem as if I’d had more’n 
my share of trouble. There was my cow dying 
last May—I s’pose I’ve gone over that a hundred 
times if I have once, wondering whether 1 ought 
to have engaged Jim Blandon to take care of her 
*stead of Si Hopkins. Some said one and some 
said the other, and I didn’t know what to do.” 

“My soul, Mary Ann Lawson, if you don’t beat 
the Dutch! If you’ve got to worry, why don’t you 
worry over something that can be changed, not 
something that’s done and finished last year? I’m 
free to confess that this worrying backward riles 
me all over.” 

Even Mary Ann Lawson’s limp spirit revolted at 
that, and she rose to depart. It was twenty 
minutes, however, before she finally disappeared. 
Miss Harriet, watching her drift aimlessly down 
the path, frowned with perplexity. 

“I hate to be hard on Mary Ann,” she said. 
“She’s a poor weak vessel when all’s said and 
done. But it’s downright foolishness to be crying 
over things nobody can change.” 

“But when—they’ve spoiled your life —”’ Bella 
argued, tremulously. 

Miss Harriet turned a kindly face upon the dis- 
consolate figure. 

“I s’pose you haven’t passed some foolish ex- 
amination or other,” she said, shrewdly. “Things 
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can’t spoil your life unless you let ’em; but there’s 
something else that can, and that’s the habits you 
get into. Getting the worry-habit, backward or 
forward, is worse than failing in all the examina- 
tions in the world.” 

Bella said nothing, but she looked startled. 
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THE WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE. 


REAT things are achieved through persistence 

and hard work, but at the critical moment 
there is often a bit of something that comes near 
being “good luck.” A railroad accident, says a 
contributor to the New York Sun, that wrecked 
the train on which rode George Westinghouse, 
then an alert young fellow with the inventor’s 
brain and large powers of observation, set him to 
thinking how such accidents could be averted. 


As he watched the train-crews struggling with 
the inefficient hand-brakes, the idea flashed into 
his mind: 

“If there were only some way by which the en- 
gineer could brake the train!” 

For months he thought of little else except this 
question, but the solution seemed as far away as 
ever. One hot day, as he was sitting at his desk 
a little girl timidly approached him with a request 
that he subscribe to a magazine. Young Westing- 
house, busy and absorbed, but incapable of speak- 
ing roug to a child, purchased a copy, and 
turned back to his work. 

But the end of the task was at hand, for in the 
magazine at his elbow lay the phrase that was to 
solve the problem of the air-brake. His model 
for the brake had been completed, but the opera- 
ting power was unsatisfactory. in a turning 
over the pages of the magazine, Westinghouse 
saw an account of tunnel-building in which the 
work was done by compressed air. In a flash he 
had found the solution of his problem. 

Chance, accident, fate—what you will—had sent 
a child into his life to point out the way to a great 
name and still greater wealth. 

Although young Westinghouse realized his in- 
debtedness to the little magazine agent, and tried 
hard to find her, he never saw her again. Her 
work was done. 
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THE EMPEROR’S STAR. 


——s William is the busiest man in Ger- 
many. He revises or approves all decisions in 
public matters, supervises all art and architecture, 
and lectures everybody. In illustration of the 
deference paid to his wishes in even the smallest 
details, they tell in Berlin, writes Mr. Samuel G. 
Blythe in Zverybody’s Magazine, the story of 
the star above the cross on the spire of the 
Emperor William Memorial Church. 


Of course the Kaiser insisted on revising the 
plans of the church. The architect brought the 
lans to him, and the Kaiser scratched out what 
he did not like, and made such additions as he 
fancied before he gave them the imperial O. K. 
The church was built. There was to be a big gilt 
cross on the spire, and it appeared in its proper 
place. But, much to the general astonishment 
when the cross was put up, a large, many- vointed 
star was raised above it on a heavy rod. e Ber- 
liners could not understand the star. They in- 
uired. The architect said the Kaiser had added 

e star to the plans. 

The plans were examined. Then it was found 
that in revising them, the Kaiser had let fall a 
drop of ink from his pen, which hit the paper just 
above the cross. The architect studied a long 
time over this blot of ink. There could be no 
sepea, no inquiries. He finally decided that the 
biot of ink signified a star above the cross, and he 
put the star there, making it to correspond as 
nearly as possible with the outline of the blot. The 
star is still there. 
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HOW AN ELEPHANT WAS WEIGHED. 


N India they often tell a story of Shahji, a Hindu 
prince who on a certain occasion showed him- 
self almost as clever as Archimedes. 


A high official had made a vow that he would 
distribute to the poor the weight of his own ele- 
phant in silver ny But how should he go 
about it to learn what the weight really was? All 
the learned and clever men of the court labored in 
vain to construct a machine of sufficient strength 
to weigh the elephant. 

‘At length Shahji came forward and suspected a 
plan that was as simple as it was ingenious. He 
caused the unwieldy animal to be conducted along 
a stage specially made for the purpose into a flat- 
bottomed boat. Then, having marked on the boat 
the height to which the water reached after the 
elephant had weighed it down, he had the animal 
led out and stones substituted in sufficient quan- 
tity to sink the boat to the same line. The stones 
were then taken to the scales and weighed one b 
one. Thus, to the admiration of the court, Shahji 
discovered the true weight of the elephant. 
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A SCORNFUL CADDIE. 


HE golf enthusiast who loves the game better 
than he plays it does not always have an easy 
time; for besides his difficulties with course and 
ball and club, he must often suffer the caddie’s 
stinging scorn. 
One afternoon, so runs a story in the Denver 


Times, a fat man who was struggling over the 
course, made a oe eo A play, and tore up 


a large piece of turf with his mashie. Lifting the 
<> s hand, the player said ruefully to his 
¢ ie: 


‘What on earth am I to do with this?” 
“If I was you,” the boy answered, “I’d take it 
up to the hotel to practise on, sir.” 
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MORE IN HIS LINE. 


IGNOR Marconi, the inventor of wireless teleg- 
raphy, was seated at dinner beside a lady who 
gushed. The Washington Star tells the story: 


Unfortunately, the lady had mistaken the in- 
ventor for his = Mascagni, the composer 
of “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

“O signor,” she exclaimed, “I would so love to 
hear you play your beautiful intermezzo!” 

“Certainly,” Marconi replied, quickly. “I shall 
be delighted, if you have a wireless piano.” 
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A PERFECT ANAGRAM. 


T will be recalled that when Christ was brought 

before Pilate, the Roman governor (according 
to St. John’s version of the story) asked him, 
“What is truth ?” 


In the Latin text of the Vulgate the question 
runs, “Quid est veritas?”” Now, the answer is 
found in the question itself, without adding or sub- 
tracting a single letter. “st vir qui adest,” the 
rearrangement gives us: “It isthe man who stands 
before you.” 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 

for 1913 Registration. We 

Get Ready NOW will ye you for entrance 
to Medical, Law, Pharmacy or Engineering Schools. 
Individual instruction— Residential or Home study. 
Brooks Classical School, Dept. Y. C., ep 0. 
NSS Natal, Java, etc.,and Album Se. 1000 Finely Mixed,20¢. 65 
SY diNU 5, 86¢.1000hingesBe.Agis.wtd.60%. ListPree.1 buy 
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SS Sa stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote ¢.8t.Louis,Mo. 


N aw and bright by wiping before and after 


using with woolen cloth moistened with 

3-in-One. Prevents rust and tar- 
nish on the runners, keeps clamps and screws in 
fine working order. Good sample bottle and book 
absolutely free. Write THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 AIT. Broadway, New York. 
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Now that there areso many 
substitutes remember that 


“BAKER'S” 
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OF HIGH 
QUALITY 


k. Bi : Absolutely pure, deli- 
Pesistereds cious and healthful 
 Trade-Mark on Every Package 
Walter Baker & Co. Lid. 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass, 
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CLASS PINS sxc: 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 
FACTORY TO YOU 
Any style or material. Made to order. Special 
f25 Offer: Either of the styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors, and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more Newt 
than shown in illustration.’ Order by number, 
SILVER PLATE $1.00 DOZ. Sample 10c. 
STERLING SILVER $2.50 DOZ. Sample 25c. 


Nod 


Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make highest 
grade gold and silver Pins, Badges,Seals, Rings, 
Fobs, etc., at moderate prices. Send for FREE 
catalogue of new designs. Special designs and estimates free. 











BASTIAN BROS. 0O., 8 Bastian Bidg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
ERSON’S SEEDS FREE 


To get our new 1913 catalogue, “Every- 
thing for the Garden” (204 pages, 800 en- 
gravings devoted to vegetables and flowers), 
send us ten cents in stamps,: naming thi 
magazine, and we will send you free our famous 
50c Henderson Collection of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, i 
velope good for 25c, 
booklet, “‘ Garden Guide and Record,”’ a con- 

ive booklet of cultural 























densed, comprehensive 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35-37 Cortlandt Street New York City 
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edged the world’s greatest 
horse tamer and trainer. Send 

only ten cents to cover postage 
and the names of five other horse 
owners. The book is FREE. 
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Box 503 Pleasant Hill, O. 

Rider Agents Wanted 

—_———_ i h to to rid d exhibit 1 
Va fe NS iis bieyele. Wrate for Special Ofer. r 
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H |X 1913 Models to$27 
a anh estas bon and Puncture-Proof tires. 
all of best makes..... to $12 


190 Second -Hand Wheels 
makes models, 
good SE ORS sie to $ 8 
reat FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
Ship on Aporevst without a 
cent deposit y_the frei and allow 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
ES, coaster brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries, parts and repairs for all 
makes of bicycles at half usual prices. DO NOT 
BUY until you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8-50, CHICACO. 
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Seven Million Watch-Towers 
in the Bell System 


The original campanili were 
the watch-towers of old 
Venice, guarding the little 
republic from invasion by 
hostile fleets. 


Later, bells were mounted 
in these same towers to give 
warning of attack and cele- 
brate victories. 


Judged by modern tele- 
phone standards, such a sys- 
tem of communication seems 
crude and inadequate. 


In the civilization of today 
a more perfect intercommuni- 


cation is essential to national 
safety, convenience and 
progress. 


The Bell System binds to- 
gether a nation of nearly one 
hundred million people, by 
“highways of speech” ex- 
tending into every nook and 
corner of this great country. 


Seven million Bell tele- 
phone stations are the watch- 
towers which exchange, daily, 
twenty-five million messages 
for the happiness, prosperity 
and progress of all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR 


THE OLD TOWN MILL 


BY PARK PRESSEY 


TILL grinding its grist, as it has done for 
S two hundred and sixty years, the old mill 

at New London, Connecticut, is the patri- 
arch of all mills in this country. It was from 
the very start unique, for it combined the 
opposing doctrines of municipal aid and 
private monopoly. 
* On November 10, 1650, the settlers at Nau- 
meag or Pequot, as the present New London 
was called at different times in its earliest 
days, were requested to come together ‘‘to 
arrange a system of coéperation with Mr. 
Winthrop in establishing a mill to grind corn. ’’ 
The ‘‘system’’ was ‘‘arranged,’’ and a com- 


mittee was appointed ‘‘to rate the town to/| preceded it by a century, still remains. 


defray the charge.’”’ Then the surprising 


part came in the following vote: ‘‘Further, it | structure of the old mill is the one built by the 
is agreed that no person or persons shall set town in the earliest days of its settlement. 
up any other milne to grind corn for the town | The date 1650 is cut in the door-cap, and all | 
of Pequoet within the limits of the town either | tradition is to the effect that the same building 


for the present nor for the future, so long as 
Mr. John Winthrop or his heirs do up hold a 
milne to grind the town corn.’’ 

To understand this strange vote we should 
know something of ‘‘Mr. John Winthrop.’’ 
He was the eldest son of Gov. John Winthrop 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Born in 
England, he attended the University of Dublin, 
was with the Duke of Buckingham at the 
siege of La Rochelle, and was a man of promi- 
nence before he came to this country in 1681. 


With twelve others he founded the town of | 


Ipswich; and there was great sorrow in that 
place when he decided to avail himself of a 
grant of land made to him in Connecticut. 
He first went to Fishers Island, where he built 
a house and established a large farm. This 
he maintained even after the settlers at Pequot 
persuaded him to join them. In the new local- 
ity he was given first choice of land; all 
others had to take what was assigned them by 
lot. In fact, nothing was too good for him in 
the opinion of his fellow colonists. 

Winthrop was a very versatile man and had 
great business sagacity. 
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He ‘‘traded, farmed, | 


botanized, quarried, mineralized, raised goats | 


and sheep, set up mills and forges.’’ 


‘*He | 


practised as a physician while he ground as a | 


miller.’’ He was ambitious to set up a large 
baronial estate, yet he was a generous man 
and much loved wherever he went. He was 


| from Boston, according to the Transcript of 
| that city, is the latest to add to the economy 


friend and adviser to the community of | 
Pequot, and performed all marriages. In 


1657 he was made Governor of Connecticut. 
Two years before the ‘‘milne’’ was erected, 


| associates rose to greet him; but he held up 


Winthrop built a stone house at the head of | 


the cove. 
have been the first house burned when Bene- 
dict Arnold sacked New London. John Win- 
throp died in Boston in 1676, and is buried 
beside his father at King’s Chapel, where his 


This stood until 1781, and is said to | number of neatly printed little cards, reading 


two sons, Fitz-John and Wait Still, are also 


interred. 


The old mill stands by a wild gorge filled | 


with rocks of all shapes and sizes. It would 
be an object of picturesque beauty even 
without its interesting history. The overshot 
water-wheel, the rustic posts supporting the 
overhanging gambrel roof, form a quaint and 
striking picture. The little windows are said 
to have served as loopholes during the trouble- 
some times of the Indian raids, when the 
immense timbers and thick walls of the old mill 
seem to have made it the safest place of refuge 
in the vicinity. In the basement is a dungeon- 
like room that may have been used either as a 
stronghold or a place of confinement. 

The mill monopoly worked to the satisfaction 
of the settlement as long as Winthrop had per- 
sonal oversight of the mill; but when his 


varied activities and his duties as governor | 


forced him to lease it to a baker by the name of 
Rogers, trouble began. The town complained 
that it was not properly served. and that it 


was on that account ‘‘much damnified,’’ and | 










Delivered Free 
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TO ANY POST-OFFICE IN THE 
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OR a limited time, beginning January 
16th and ending March 15th, we will pay 
the Parcel Post charges on every Ten- 
Piece Aluminum Cooking Set ordered sent to 

any post-ofhice in the New England States. 

This Cooking Set comprises one of our most 

satisfactory and popular premiums. Our 

special 60-day free delivery Offer, therefore, 
should lead to a still wider demand. 

























Winthrop sued Rogers for breach of contract. | 
So the court ordered Rogers to give ‘‘a daily 
attendance at the mill.’”’ This sole right of | 
grinding corn within the town limits was | 
maintained for more than sixty years, and it 
was not until 1712 that a petition was granted | 










that allowed a second mill to be established. 

It was John Winthrop’s earnest desire that 
his property be kept in the family name, and | 
for many years this was done, although his | 
grandson had to appeal to the king in order to 
retain it. A great-grandson built a stately | 
mansion on the hill above the mill; but that | 
has disappeared, and only the mill itself, which | 
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It is generally believed that the present 
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has stood since that date. To be sure, Joshua | 
Hempstead, in his diary, which mentions | 
nearly everything that happened during the | 
long years of his active life, says under a date | 
in 1728 that he helped pull down the old mill | 
and raise a new one. And again in 1742 he 
tells of helping to raise a new house over the 
mill, as ‘‘ye old one is yesterday fell down to | 
ye grownd.’’ Even if this is the mill to which | 
he refers, there is little doubt that the present | 
structure is made from the same timbers and 
in the same form as the original one, and it | 
must have stood at least one hundred and | 
seventy years in its present condition. | 
With only short intervals of rest, the old 
mill has carried on its work for two and a half 
centuries, and it seems likely to stand and to 
continue its labors for many years to come. 













THE “WEAR-EVER” BRAND 









E have selected this brand of Aluminum because of its superior 

durability and finish. The Set consists of 1 Double Boiler and 

Cover, 2-quart size ; 1 Berlin Sauce Pan, with Cover, 3-quart size ; 

1 Lipped Sauce Pan, with Cover, 1-quart size; 1 Shallow Stew Pan, 
3-pint size; 2-Deep Pie Plates, each 10 inches in diameter. Made from 

| thick sheet Aluminum, 99 per cent. pure, without joints, seams or 
soldered parts. Cannot rust or form poisonous compounds with fruit 
acids or foods, and not liable to scorch foods. The following from 
Good Housekeeping Magazine will interest the progressive housewife : 


















‘*In the line of kitchen utensils, as there was years ago a 
passing from cast iron to tinware, which in turn has to a great 
extent been driven out by enameled ware, at the present 
time the enameled wares find a serious rival in aluminum 

‘ ware, which, although expensive at. the outset, is cheap in 
the long run in view of its quality and durability.”’ 


“Big <3” Offer 


Ten-Prece Aluminum 


Cooking Set 


THE CELEBRATED “ WEAR-EVER” 


‘‘Big 3’? Offer. The full Ten-Piece Cooking 
Set given only to Companion subscribers for 
three new subscriptions sent us between 
October 1, 1912, and October 1, 1913. Price 
of Set $5.00. For 60 days, beginning January 
16th and ending March 15th, we will pay the 
Parcel Post charges on every Ten-Piece Alu- 
minum Cooking Set ordered sent to any post- 
office in the New England States. 






The same old mill that Winthrop built; 

Few were the men that saw it rise ; 

To-day it passes on their life, 

Transmitted through the centuries. | 






















A TIME-SAVING DEVICE. 


HERE are already a great many ways of 
saving time, but new methods are con- 
stantly being discovered. A young man 





of minutes. 


He was cashier in a down-town business 
house, and his vacation had just ended. ‘As 
he entered the office on Monday morning, his 








his hand for silence, and before anybody could 
say a word, he distributed among them a 


thus: 
‘**Thank you!’’ 
‘*Yes, I had a dandy time.’”’ 
‘Oh, canoeing, fishing, golf, and so forth.’’ 
‘*Yes, the weather was simply bully.’’ | 
‘*Hard to tear myself away? You bet!’’ 
‘*T ought to. I’m feeling fit as a fiddle. ’’ 
And without a word he started in at his | 
regular work. 
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BETTER THAN AN UMBRELLA. 
A WRITER in an English paper has been 







reminded by the recent unprecedented 

season of rain in England of an incident 
in the Scottish Highlands in which two tourists 
figured. The distant hills were suddenly 
blotted out by a deluge of rain, and the native 
boy guide had disappeared. 

There was no shelter, and the tourists were 
drenched to the skin. When the storm had 
passed, the boy made his appearance. To the 
astonishment of the tourists, his clothes were 
absolutely dry. 

Their curiosity was roused, and the lad was 
asked, ‘‘Weren’t you caught in that down- 
pour ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ was the reply, carelessly spoken. 

‘*But your clothes are quite dry. How did 
you manage that?’’ 

‘*When I saw the shoor comin’, I took aff | 
me claes an’ put them unner a big stane.’”’ 

















PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Grandmother’s Mince Meat 


Based on the recipe of one of the old-time New England 
housekeepers, in the days when mince pie making was an 
art. If you are old enough to have lived in those days. 
a mince pie made of Grandmother's Mince Meat will call 
up memories of long ago. If you are of a later genera- 
tion, you'll say you never before ate mince pie like this. 
There's no other mince meat on the market like it. 


It’s the real thing. Try it. 


A ten-cent package makes one large or two small pies. 
Ask your grocer for it. If he hasn't it, urge him to get it 
for you. Tell him it is made by 


Fiees ota, WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO., NATICK, MASS. 


BENSDORPS 


ROYAL DUTCH j 


, COCOA 


Dutch Cocoas are the finest in the world. 


BENSDORP’S 


is the Best of Dutch Cocoas, 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 


makes the best and cheapest bread. It costs a few 
cents more than most flours—that is why it is cheapest. 3 
The trifle extra is your best investment because it en- 2 
ables us to produce by a scientific blending of finest 3 
wheats, a flour of great strength or water-absorbing i a 
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power, and at the same time a more perfect flour for 
nourishment. Daniel Webster Flour has put new 






Use only %) as much 


















Se, 
as of other makes because of its meaning into the bread question. It will bring more 
DOUBLE STRENGTH. Healthful RESULTS than the best flour you have ever tried. 
Always in Yellow Wrapper. Sample sent on request Substitute 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, Boston for Coffee DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR will make a Trade 














for any Grocer and a Reputation for any Cook 






—_ 
= If wheat and other grains are healthful and 
f nourishing as bread, cereals, etc., doesn't it 
stand to reason that if a drink can be made 
from these same grains, it, too, would be whole- 
some and nutritious? 


Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 
is made from these very grains, and is so like 
coffee in color, aroma and flavor that you can 
scarcely tell the difference. 
150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20 cents. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 





















THIS IS THE WAY WE STAND BACK OF OUR PRODUCT 


Wee OUR GUARANTEE. £ Dazic! Webster Flour doesnot make the best 


or barrel—return it empty to the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to us. 


INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINN. 


DAILY CAPACITY: WheatFlour5000 Barrels; Rye andCornProducts400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 




























































Companion excels them all. I pronounce it a perfect machine in all respects.’’—Mrs. Herman L 
Campbell, Vermont. 

‘*I have had my machine over seventeen years, and a new shuttle now is the first thing I have had 
to buy for it except a few needles. Nearly all kinds of work have been done on it, from stitching heavy 
boat sails to the finest cambric.’’—Mrs. Edward H. Johnson, Maine. 

**T have had my machine for over ten years, and it does as work now as ever, and if I had to 
buy another, it would still be the New Companion. ’’—Mrs. W. H. Williams, Connecticut. 
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| The New C ion Sewing Machine | 
4 | ' 
‘ e ew Companion Oecwihg acnine | 
A .) 
is! 2 ‘ ‘ 
i In Use For Over a Quarter of a Century ‘ 
Wa Ka 
N E have a sewing machine which we have been pain in American homes for the past thirty-two years, under our original J 
ive Factory-to-Home Plan, which enables us to supply the highest grade at a large saving to the purchaser. Our experience with x 
NY ___ the New Companion, after tens of thousands of these machines have been in daily use for over a quarter of a century, has been XV 
Na so highly satisfactory that we believe it would be for your interest to learn more about this sewing machine. < 
A | 
NS **] received my New Companion waiting Suite in good condition, and have given it a thorough A 
Ie test, and find it gives perfect satisfaction. lave used several higher-priced machines, but find my New ws 
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STYLES AND PRICES 


All transportation charges to any freight office in New England will be paid by us. 


**MODEL A’”’ TYP: 
STYLE 1. Box Top, Five Drawers és r ‘ ‘ r ‘ P r $18.25 
STYLE 1%. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers © . . . . . . 21.25 
STYLE 2%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . ‘ J ‘ r " 22.25 


** MODEL B’’ TYPE 
STYLE 3B. Automatic Lift, Three Drawers - ‘ é ‘ ‘ $19.75 
STYLE 5B. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 20.75 
STYLE 7B. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . J ° ° ‘ 21.75 
STYLE 10B. Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . ‘ i . ‘ ‘ i 24.75 
STYLE 11B. Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift . ‘ . ‘ . é 26.75 


We are also pleased to announce a new machine 
** MODEL C’’ TYPE 
‘ STYLE 25C. Rotary, Automatic Lift . » . ‘ ‘ . P 
Easy running, noiseless, very speedy, with a wonderful new self-adjusting tension 
that requires no attention from the operator. 
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$24.50 
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Every machine is shipped all set up and ready for immediate use, and safe delivery 
is guaranteed. A full set of finest attachments included. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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